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Editorial 


I.A.R.F. CONGRESS, CHICAGO 


UCH has already appeared in the denominational press about 

the 16th Congress of the International Association for Religious 
Freedom which brought 800 religious liberals—some 150 of them 
from overseas—to Chicago this last August. As there is expectation 
of an early publication, in one volume, of all the addresses and 
papers delivered at the Congress, it is not intended to publish any 
of them in this Journal. We content ourselves with our summary 
assessment of what the Congress achieved. 

By the evidence of what happened at Chicago the I.A.R.F. is 
the natural and perhaps the only,* international religious movement 
stemming from Christianity able to offer its platform to spokesmen 
of all the great religions of the world without condescension or 
reservation, in the pure desire to understand, learn from, and more 
deeply communicate with, those religions. By so doing the I.A.R.F. 
has offered itself as a bridge of toleration and sympathy between 
religious cultures on a universal and universalist basis. 

This is something that neither the Roman Catholic Church nor 
the World Council of Churches has done or can do while each clings 
to its own dogmatic, particularist and pseudo-Christian pretensions. 

Previous I.A.R.F. Congresses in living memory have been con- 
cerned with the place and fortunes of liberal religion in the world 
of their day. The 1958 Congress has made history by welcoming the 
participation of leading exponents of the non-Christian faiths. 

Notwithstanding some disappointment that the main evening 
sessions were, for the greater part, mountainous constructions of 
indigestible, religious lore, it was good that liberals should be con- 
fronted with the vastness of the task that lies ahead for liberal 
religion. Somehow, by a strenuous effort over the coming years, we 
must assimilate and understand, by sympathetic imagination and 
through regularly repeated contact, the ethos of the other great 
world faiths. 

It is therefore greatly to be hoped that, having seized upon this 
position as a World Forum of the great religions, the .A.R.F. will 
not only keep these contacts alive but will seek to extend them. At 
future congresses, even if the main topic is more domestic to the 
Unitarian and Liberal Christian Movements, there should at least 
be observers invited and welcomed from the great eastern religions. 
Nor should it be doubted but that the Taoist and Confucian traditions 


*We are well aware of the work of “The World Congress of Faiths’’ 
founded by Sir Francis Younghusband, with its London headquarters. Unitarians 
in Great Britain are getting much help from it in promoting Inter-Faith services 
similar to the Candlelight Service at the Congress. But the World Congress of 
Faiths is as yet little more than an agency apparently limited to the British Isles. 
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will survive the present Communist phase in China and may, even 
now, be leavening the materialism of that ideology. Whenever opport- 
unity is provided these too should be welcomed into our Fellowship 
of Understanding. 

The six groups which met daily throughout the Congress to 
illuminate the main theme from their several angles provided solid 
satisfaction for their participants and achieved some valuable though 
not startling findings. The most meaningful, and therefore the most 
moving religious occasion was, for most delegates, not the great 
Sunday morning Congress Service in the Rockefeller Chapel, but 
the Candlelight Service in the First Unitarian Church on the last 
evening, in which members of all the five Great Faiths and the whole 
congregation took part. This united act of worship gave the vision 
without which the people perish. 

The Congress served as a lively reminder that the Movement 
of Liberal Religion is not to be limited to any traditional or local 
emphasis upon any one type of theism or humanism. We are 
guardians of the principles of Freedom, Reason and Tolerance, 
which are principles of the heart as well as the head, of creative 
imagination as well as aesthetic sensibility, and it is our responsibility 
to use these principles in every situation in which we find ourselves, 
be it in the home, in the church, or in the wider community, between 
nations, races and cultures, as well as religions. 


ENTER SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 


Sooner or later in our quest for a Doctrine of Man we were 
bound to meet with the viewpoint of the Scientific Humanist, which 
we consider to be distinctively different from that of the majority 
of worshipping humanists whom we meet in our American Unitarian 
Churches. Perhaps it is better that we should be confronted with 
this viewpoint almost at the outset of our search for a consistent 
Doctrine of Man. In spite of a difference of attitude, it is to be 
expected that Scientific Humanism has much to contribute. 

We have been favoured by a highly-spirited contribution from 
Dr. Leo Koch. If we are to take his contribution as typical we 
cannot but remind him, while welcoming his submission, that we 
are concerned to build up a Theology, or perhaps more appropriately, 
a Philosophy of Religion which shall give intellectual support to 
man’s religion as his total way of life, and that therefore the objective 
approach to reality which is proper to science and its findings cannot 
be accepted without question as the only approach to reality. In 
matters of aesthetic appreciation, moral intuition, emotional experi- 
ence and the religious life, as also in Psychology as a whole, the 
subjective approach has not only its place but is primary. The story 
of any man’s life cannot be told in terms of his physical environment, 
biological structure, or even the neurological correlates of his 
thinking, feeling and striving, though this scientifically accredited 
story is invaluable if he is to implement his purposes and achieve 
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his goals. Other scientific humanists besides Dr. Koch seem to 
show marked affinity with the Logical Positivists in that they each 
seem to limit truth to one type only: that which is verifiable by 
scientific experiment, in the first case, and that which is verifiable 
by logical analysis and deduction in the second. Both these schools 
of thought need to be reminded that there are other types of truth 
each with its own appropriate mode of verification 

The exclusiveness of each approach to Truth may be accepted 
within the field of reference which each discipline has defined, but 
is invalid if it excludes the possibility of other truths which are 
verified in the aesthetic, moral, emotional and religious experience 
of man. 

As this Journal is devoted to the development and spreading of 
a liberal and progressive religion it must maintain as wide a platform 
as possible and give place to any point of view which is not patently 
uninformed, or obscurantist by reason of its uncritical acceptance 
of dogmas from right or left, be they theological, ideological or 
scientific. We therefore welcome what Scientific Humanism can 
contribute. 

Seeing, however, that the following critical submission by Dr. 
Leo Koch is directed against our last Editorial, and involves other 
writers in that issue, as well as Unitarians generally, it seems better 
that the Editor should vacate his Chair and answer as an individual 
Unitarian who finds Dr. Koch’s positive contributions generally 
acceptable, his negative strictures often inept or highly questionable, 
and the manner of them unscientifically cantankerous. (We are not 
however emulating President Eisenhower by returning the document 
because of its unnecessarily astringent tone!) 

If we are in for a period of keen discussion, will contributors 
and readers please remember that we are not interested in logic- 
chopping, nor in scoring off each other by making mere debating 
points. Only if we are concerned to state our viewpoints positively 
and sincerely, seeking to create understanding and agreement rather 
than to maintain dogmatically the exclusive rightness of ourjudgments 
shall we be serving the cause of either scientific or religious truth or, 
for that matter, be able to carry on any worthwhile discussion. 


Biological Illiteracy Among Unitarians 
LEO F. KOCH, Pu.D.* 


HE editorial, ““ Our Doctrine of Man ”’ (Faith and Freedom 11 (3): 
97-99, Summer, 1958) and a number of other articles in recent 
numbers of that journal exemplify what appears to me to be a 
cardinal sin among religious liberals of the middle twentieth century. 


* Personal note on p. 35. 
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In spite of an almost universal lip service to scientific method 
and knowledge, nine out of ten liberals are grossly ignorant about 
elementary natural science. Such ignorance is especially crucial when 
it involves biological-science, for, is not liberal religion based on the 
awareness of men as part of nature, and therefore as a protoplasmic 
organism ? 

Such ignorance is readily apparent from the complete lack of 
scientific terminology in lengthy discussions of man’s religious nature, 
and the presence instead of such gobbling as “ Religion of the 
Inward Revelation,”’ and “ Religion of the Larger Affirmation ”’ 
(ibid. p. 97). 

My dictionary cites theology as the ideational element in religion. 
If there is an ideational element lacking in the beliefs of Unitarians, 
it is not apparent to me among my Humanistic friends. Is it possible 
that only the Christians and theists among us are anxious about a 
lack of theology? Anyone interested in absorbing the vast accumu- 
lation of ideas in biology, or any other natural science, will not lack 
“ideational’’ elements for his thought. Sterility would imply 
ignorance to me. 

To be sure, in your Editorial, reference is made to the need for 
developing doctrine consonant with modern biology, anthropology 
and kindred sciences, but not one scientific statement is allowed to 
creep into your editorial. Its summary sentence clearly bears this 
out: ‘We submit that what one can affirm meaningfully about 
God depends on what one affirms about Man, and what one affirms 
about Man depends upon what one affirms in one’s own life ’’ (p. 98). 

Quite obviously, if one does not affirm the value of scientific 
knowledge sufficiently to become acquainted with it, one’s doctrine 
of man must be correspondingly poverty stricken. And according 
to the statement quoted above, a poverty-stricken view of man 
necessarily leads to a poverty-stricken view of religion. Thus, 
clinging to the dichotomous classification of science and humanism, 
the pseudo-liberal remains essentially neo-orthodox rather than 
progressively liberal. 

And so, with all due respect to that grand person, John Dietrich, 
the “‘ father of religious humanism,”’ I challenge the validity of his 
sweeping renunciation of Humanism in general. In the first place, 
Dietrich never achieved more than a nineteenth-century concept 
of science, one which “‘cannot and does not pretend to furnish . . 
ethical fibre and spiritual integrity”’ (p. 99). 

Neo-orthodox clergymen indulge themselves in this sort of loose 
talk about science and values because they are fearful of the impact 
science has on their vestmented, metaphysical citadels. The active 
relationship between values and science hardly needs comment since 
the explosion of the atom bomb in Japan. Leading scientists in 
almost every field have voiced belief in the impact of science on values 
in general and the development of scientific values in particular. 
Among the ablest exponents of this view is Jacob Bronowski in his 
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two books, The Common Sense of Science (Harvard, 1955), and 
Science and Human Values (Messner, 1958). 

And what of the “ ethical fibre and spiritual integrity ’? which is 
furnished by religion? Is the 2000-year hegemony of Christianity 
among western nations not sufficient evidence that religion, of itself, 
does not provide ethical fibre and spiritual integrity? What about 
the everlasting religious wars, inquisitions, and witchhunts that 
characterized western civilization until the advent of the scientific 
knowledge of nature and man? 

It may be that Dietrich’s version of “ religious humanism ”’ is as 
deficient as he stated it to be. If so, probably its weakness is that it 
never “ made its peace’’ with natural science in general and with 
biological science in particular. In an age teeming with scientific 
technology and dependent on it for the very sustenance of life, 
religion is no longer adequate if it does not build on a foundation 
of scientific knowledge. What is needed first of all is knowledge of 
man, both individually and collectively, and secondly, a knowledge 
of religion itself, as well as its role in social evolution. Only scientific 
inquiry can furnish such information. Revelation, scriptural 
authority, intuition, and pure reason are still rampant among 
religionists but they surely cannot compete with scientific inquiry 
in providing existential facts. 

I agree that Humanism as a “ protest movement ”’ is inadequate 
as are all forms of adolescent rebellion against authority. Maturation 
must mean the synthesis of a positive doctrine with survival value. 
Such books as Humanism as the Next Step (Morain and Morain, 
Beacon, 1954), Religion Without Revelation (Huxley, Harper, 1957), 
and The Philosophy of Humanism (Lamont, Wisdom Lib., 1958) 
surely cannot be classed as merely “‘protesting’’ against orthodox 
views. Naturalistic or Scientific Humanism today is a vital, world-wide 
movement, witnessed by national organizations in about ten countries 
and affiliated with each other in the International Humanist and 
Ethical Union. 

Nowhere is the relative maturity of Humanistic views so apparent 
as it is in the writings of Dr. Herman J. Muller, Nobel laureate, and 
now president of the American Humanist Association. May I 
recommend just three essays: ‘‘ Life’’ (The Humanist 1955 (6): 249- 
262); “‘In the Cause of Humanity ’’ (The Humanist 1956 (3): 107- 
110); and “‘ Man’s Place in Living Nature’’ (The Humanist 1957 
(1): 3-14; (2): 93-102). There are others of note in other journals. 

The “‘ Universalist Call for a New Doctrine of Man” is a 
continuation of the same pitiful non-scientific treatment of a scientific 
problem. I do not belittle artists, and poets, and philosophers as a 
matter of course, but it is apparent to me that, without scientific 
knowledge, preachers are in no position to evaluate the writing or 
composition of artists, poets, or philosophers. 

The Renaissance humanists were the liberals of their day. But 
the contemporary humanists, the scholars of the Humanities, who 
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still nurse an unconscious resentment of scientists, and who have 
not integrated modern science with their Renaissance humanism, 
are as pitiful in their way as are the religionists who still declaim 
science as an enemy-of humanistic values. A tragically humorous 
example of such a scholar of the humanities is Karl Shapiro, who 
wrote, ““ Why Out-Russia Russia?’’ (The New Republic, June 9, 1958, 
pp. 10-12). The succeeding two issues of The New Republic contain 
letters to the editor which substantiate my point. 

Another example of biological illiteracy is Tom Wardle’s 
“Existentialism and the Liberal Opportunity ’’ (Faith and Freedom 
11 (3): 109). In his discussion of the film, ““ The Seventh Seal,” he 
wrote: “‘ The film brings us back to the beginning of religion—the 
problem of death—for the problem of death is at the same time the 
problem of God.” 

In its biological perspective, death is not a mystery; it is a fact. 
Death certainly is not the beginning of a naturalistic religion in any 
sense. If Iam not mistaken, primitive religions arose from the rituals 
and ceremonies which accompanied the principal events of the 
seasons, of the growth and maturation of individuals, and of social 
festivals dedicated to the appeasement of numerous gods. Among 
primitive societies, death was a commonplace no more remarkable 
than birth, and was only one of the many occasions for pomp or 
ceremony. Of course, in certain societies such as the Egyptian, death 
was the occasion for special functions, especially if the deceased 
happened to be one of the nobility. However, these special cases do 
not make a rule by any means. 

The orthodox lament, “‘ What is there to live for?’ in the 
absence of a supernatural concept of God, is extreme childishness 
in the face of a 100 million years of human history. It would seem 
that the wine in the old bottles is exhausted, and the supernaturalists 
and anti-scientists have no wine of their own to replace it. The 
heady wine pouring from the scientific stills cannot be contained in 
the old bottles. As Weston La Barre remarked in The Human Animal 
(Univ. Chi., 1954, p. 302), ‘‘ Once in a while you need new bottles.” 

In contrast with supernaturalistic or vitalistic beliefs, the 
foundation of Humanism is life and living—successful living. And 
both in its religious and secular aspects, successful living depends 
on the attainment of dependable knowledge as the basis for wisdom 
as well as self-fulfillment. Ultimately, the stomach nourishes not 
only man’s body, but his spirit as well. The necessary doctrine of 
man already exists in the biological textbooks; it needs to be learned 
and taught among, and by, religionists as well as laymen of all kinds. 

The significant and critical problems of the twentieth century— 
radiation damage, population control, environmental regulation, 
and an adequate ethics—are scientific ones, and to a large extent 
biological in principle. Until Unitarians and Universalists appreciate 
the profundity of the scientific revolution of the twentieth century, 
they are battling windmills and straw-dummies. 


A Summary Reply to Dr. Koch 


E. SHIRVELL PRICE 


T the outset I assure Dr. Koch that I have understanding of, and 
Prsaraony with, the humanist who is agnostic about God because 
that word is too closely associated in his mind with anthropomorphic 
and effete supernatural ideas to be used by him either in his worship 
or in describing his faith. But I cannot accept the religious judgment 
of a humanist who, experiencing a lively intellectual satisfaction in 
grappling with the latest scientific hypothesis on the origin and 
nature of life, thinks that that hypothesis is to be taken over as an 
article of religious faith, or that it has anything directly to do with 
the immediate problems of ordinary human existence or with the 
tragic situations in which mankind is placed to-day. 

If Dr. Koch wishes to expound the mysteries of the gene and 
the crucial importance of genetics for the future of the human race, 
he is most sincerely welcome to do so, and in this journal, but he 
should not belabour its readers with theological opprobrium and 
inveigh against the relative ignorance of religious liberals as a 
“cardinal sin.’ This is hardly the scientific language which he himself 
demands of us! 

In any case, my Editorial was concerned to point to our need 
for an adequate Doctrine of Man; not to attempt to define that 
doctrine. So the absence of scientific language was far less remarkable 
there than in Dr. Koch’s attack. 

We have met belligerent pacifists, but had not realized that 
Scientific Humanism could motivate such belligerency against those 
whose main failing was that they had not had the good fortune of a 
specialized training in biological science. 

Is there biological illiteracy amongst Unitarians? Yes, of course, 
relatively speaking, but perhaps not to the lamentable extent that 
Dr. Koch imagines. Many Unitarians know sufficient about science 
in general to know that a scientific education does not, of itself, 
tend to make a man more religious. Conceivably a man might know 
all that at present is known about the atom, or the gene, or politics, 
or finance, or any other science, pure, social or applied, and yet it 
make no essential difference to his life or happiness, his personal 
ideals, his sociability, or his religious faith—or to making him a 
better humanist or theist! This is where religion comes in to transcend 
scientific truth with moral truth, emotional truth and aesthetic truth. 

If Dr. Koch thinks that the motivation for the proper application 
of science to human life comes from science, or even from the use 
of the scientific method, he is, I submit, grossly mistaken. If scientific 
knowledge of fact is not religious knowledge, neither is it theo- 
logical knowledge, though it may well provide valuable stones for 
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the building. Nor is the method by which physical and physiological 
phenomena are made to yield their secrets anything directly to do 
with the moral human ends to which the resultant knowledge may 
be put. I can only surmise that a scientist who describes his attitude 
and faith as Scientific Humanism is subsuming under the word 
‘Humanism’ the moral and spiritual realms, together with his own 
assessment of human values and his personal pursuit of the good 
life for himself, his family, his generation, and for the future of 
mankind—all without realising the significance of what he is doing. 
As a scientist he is naturally extraverted through his necessarily 
objective treatment of the phenomena of the space-time universe, 
including the physiology and morphology of living structures. He 
is therefore prone to be less fully oriented towards the intraverted 
disciplines of the mind or psyche, so that his philosophy of life tends 
to be curiously lop-sided, and his professional enthusiasm serves 
as only a partial substitute for a mature understanding of religion. 
For example, he evidently wishes to sweep aside all the great myths 
embedded in traditional theology, as if they were nothing more than 
pre-scientific and wrong-headed personifications of certain phenom- 
ena of the physical universe. Whereas they are far more significantly 
seen as symbolic forms under which deeply rooted and creative forces 
in the human psyche manifest themselves in human consciousness, 
first uncritically, but not irrationally, at the dream level, and later, 
if they are treated with respect and understanding, meaningfully at the 
waking and critical level. 

It is therefore my submission that whatever the physical and 
biological sciences can tell us of the structure and processes of the 
human body, including the brain and nervous system, we must wait 
upon the deliveries of psychology before an adequate Science and 
Doctrine of Man can be framed. And that, from the strictly scientific 
point of view, for the purposes of Religion and Theology, it is not 
the extraverted sciences, but the intraverted science of Psychology 
which will have the last word. 

Dr. Koch takes me specifically to task for “‘such gobbling as 
“ Religion of the Inward Revelation’ and ‘ Religion of the Larger 
Affirmation.’’’ The word ‘ gobbling’ is new to me in this connection. 
Perhaps he is using golfing vernacular, or perhaps I should consult 
a dictionary of scientific terms, though as a regular reader of 
The Scientific American 1 have not yet had need to consult one. 
Enough of banter! Let us come to the content of Dr. Koch’s 
criticism. I ask him how he accounts for, and describes, the insights 
into the truths of nature, which he has evidently had in abundance, 
unless it be in some such terms as that of ‘ an inward revelation ’? 
Here, as in evolution, emergent or creative, we treat the new factor as 
existentially ‘there’ without imputing a theological cause for its 
appearance. He surely would not hold that the perceptions of the 
meaning and value in the phenomena which he has examined come, 
literally, from outside his brain, nor that they arise within the brain, 
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in a physiological or space-dimensional sense. They arose within 
his mind, which has no space dimensions at all, but only those non- 
spatial dimensions of value—meaning, truth, beauty, goodness, joy 
and love, to name but the chief. While submitting this, I also hold, 
for Dr. Koch’s mollification, and in full agreement with William 
MacDougall, that there is no psychosis (mental experience) without 
a neurosis (neuro-physical event), so lam prepared to grant significant 
place to a biological correlate to every mental experience. I am not 
asserting the ultimate primacy of the mental over the physical event. 
I only say that for Religion the mental event is primary, and for 
Science, the physical event. The scientific terminology which he 
demands has no place in dealing with strictly mental phenomena 
unless he is prepared to use the, as yet all too inadequate, terminology 
of Psychology. (I am not prepared to allow the terms used by the 
Behaviourist School. They are really neural physiologists masquer- 
ading as Psychologists. I met with them at the Harvard Psychology 
Clinic in 1930/31). Unless he can show by strict analogy that the 
concepts used in biology are appropriate to the understanding of 
the thoughts, feelings, motivations and complex experiences of the 
human mind he has no justification for taking us to task for not 
making confusion worst confounded by using scientific jargon and 
calling it theology—or, worse still, calling it religion! 

Similarly, Dr. Koch’s description of the article, ‘ Universalist 
Call for a New Docirine of Man’ as ‘a pitiful non-scientific treat- 
ment of a scientific problem’ is equally inept and unfortunate. He 
assumes that the problem is scientific and nothing more. It is not. 
It is primarily a religious problem; the writer was dealing with a 
situation from the religious angle. Dr. Koch is at liberty to discuss 
the problem from a scientific angle but not to deny anyone the right 
to discuss it from any other. 

There is a similar lack of percipience when Dr. Koch attacks 
Mr. Wardle’s statement that ‘the problem of death is at the same 
time the problem of God’. From the religious perspective Mr. 
Wardle is absolutely right that, in human experience, death and God 
are bound up in the same mystery. Mr. Wardle was not viewing 
death from the biological angle and cannot be rightly called to 
account for not dealing with death as a prosaic scientific fact which 
could have no numinous significance for man as a spiritual being. 

As to Dr. Koch’s earlier claim that ‘ without scientific knowledge 
preachers are in no position to evaluate the writings and com- 
positions of artists, poets or philosophers,’ this is sheer arrogance 
reminiscent of the worst type of theological ‘closed shop’ in 
centuries past. Are there no evaluations to be made of a work of art 
but those of the scientist? Must I submit my sermon manuscript 
to the nearest high priest of Science before I assess the dramatic, 
moral or spiritual impact of The Sermon on the Mount, The story 
of the Prodigal Son, the personality of Socrates or Schweitzer, the 
philosophies of Plato, Spinoza or A. N. Whitehead? No Unitarian 
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minister would submit for a moment to such a ludicrous suggestion. 
Beyond subjecting their views to the scrutiny of the canons of 
historical evidence, of higher, textual and literary criticism, and of 
their own scholarship in the philosophical disciplines and the 
Humanities they have no obligation but to speak the truth as they 
see it. Only if they are speaking on scientific matters are they 
required to be especially careful that they understand exactly what 
the scientist is saying, so that they do not misrepresent it and go on 
to draw false conclusions, as even some scientists have done. 

If by the term ‘ scientific knowledge ’ Dr. Koch means ‘ know- 
ledge gained by reason based on scientifically attested fact only’ his 
argument is in no better case. There are two sorts of knowledge: 
factual (scientific) knowledge and knowledge by experience. The 
first is relatively abstract, cognitive and objective, typical of the 
he-it relationship, whereas the second is a richer experience, affective 
and subjective, typical of the ‘I-thou’ sympathetic relationship 
between persons and the existential experience of living out one’s 
life from within. 

As to Dr. Koch’s criticism of the well-known Unitarian phrase, 
“The Religion of the Larger Affirmation’, it was explicitly used in 
relation to what I deem to be the limited and limiting half-truths of — 
traditional orthodox theology. Dr. Koch himself, as an avowed 
Humanist, goes beyond science when he affirms, by his espousal of 
human values and human destiny, his faith in Man. He himself 
makes a Larger Affirmation than Orthodox Christianity when he 
searches after the truth about man and the universe in the faith 
that truth is not limited to what the Church teaches, though most 
Unitarians would add, nor limited to what the Science teaches either. 
Of course, Dr. Koch may be of those who go to the opposite extreme 
and, in effect, deny the larger affirmation which Unitarians since 
Milton have made, by limiting himself to acceptance of one type of truth 
only. But as a Humanist he cannot reasonably maintain that position. 

Aiming at our discomfiture, Dr. Koch makes clever play with 
his dictionary definition of theology as ‘ the ideational element in 
religion.’ But that pocket definition would satisfy only a tyro in 
theology. I can assure Dr. Koch that there is no lack of ideational 
elements in the theology of non-humanistic Unitarians. Unitarian , 
thought has differentiated itself from orthodox theologies not only 
because of its distinctive ideas, but for the deeper reason that its 
ideas are critically based and therefore discriminate between what 
is true and what is false in orthodox theology. Whilst agreeing with 
much in his later tirade against supernaturalism I doubt whether 
Dr. Koch has ever met with William Blake’s contention against 
William Locke, that ‘ there is no natural religion ’, i.e. ‘ natural’ in 
the sense in which Locke, and, I imagine, Dr. Koch himself, would use 
the term. Blake does not mean to infer that religion is supernatural 
in the orthodox meaning of the term, but that, whereas the world 
of natural phenomena is mathematically measurable and subject to 
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laws which are verifiable by scientific method, the inner world of 
man’s mind is not mathematically measurable and, being immaterial, 
is subject to laws which are not verifiable by scientific method. This 
is the realm of religion proper, and in this sense religion is essentially 
and unavoidably supernatural. 

Speaking of religious affirmation and not of scientific law, I 
maintain directly against Dr. Koch that my quoted statement * that 
what one can affirm meaningfully about God depends on what one 
affirms about Man, and what one affirms about Man depends 
upon what values one affirms in one’s own life’ has meaning, and 
that that meaning is as true to my understanding of what religious 
affirmation is about as I can make it. It is quite irrelevant for him 
to plead that ‘not one scientific statement is allowed to creep in.’ 
Any scientific statement, of the sort that I imagine both he and I 
could accept, would have no place here but would belong to the 
mental world-view background out of which faith and inspiration 
and the creative imagination spring. If he were to propound a 
scientifically documented theory that the gene was the epitome of 
life and the crucial source of all evolutionary change, he would not, 
I imagine, expect me to show my acceptance of its scientific truth by 
repeating it with bated breath as the central act of my religious 
worship. Rather would we say together: ‘ If this be true, what can 
we do about it? What use can we make of this truth in our lives 
and for the enrichment of the lives of present and future generations ? 
And how can we persuade men to share our vision and join in the 
individual and concerted action which will be necessary?’ In all this 
I like to imagine that we should be in essential harmony, but that is 
not what we find him saying in his disparagement of all knowledge, 
meaning and truth which is not of the strictly scientific brand. 

In his sixth paragraph he evidently wishes us to assume with 
him that there is no dichotomy or even distinction to be made 
between science and humanism. I would remind him that science 
is the knowledge or study of what is, and, in itself, has nothing to 
say about what ought to be, while humanism must involve a faith 
that man can master his own destiny sufficiently at least to avoid 
the tragic fate of race suicide which science, or scientists, have 
increasingly made possible. Nor is it true, as Dr. Koch seems to 
imply, that if we were all scientifically trained we should all be moral 
beings full of wisdom, and live happily ever after. This is as blind and 
mistaken a faith as that of our optimistic forefathers who believed 
that directly all men had been taught to read and write they would 
choose to read the world’s great literature, and become erudite and 
cultured beings. When all that the masses now read is the football 
and racing news, and take up pen only to fill in their football coupons 
and betting slips, one is forced to conclude that there is something 
intransigent in human nature, which is not susceptible to any 
scientific technique which we have yet been able to devise. 

Itis a great pity that Dr. Koch thought it necessary to challenge the 
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validity of John Dietrich’s renunciation of humanism. Reading 
John Dietrich’s lines, and between them, I cannot agree that the 
revised statement of his faith is ‘ a sweeping renunciation of humanism 
in general’. He nowhere says that he regrets his own protest and 
stand for humanism but that he had found that humanism was not 
enough. Nor does it help Dr. Koch to disparage nineteenth-century 
scientists, for it is upon the shoulders of those men that to-day’s 
scientist stands. 

Dr. Koch has evidently not yet taken the measure of modern 
Unitarian thought, for few Unitarians have any use for neo-orthodoxy, 
and they only for its more realistic concern for man’s intransigency 
than is shown by many humanists. Moreover, no liberal will defend 
the ‘ religious wars, inquisitions and witch-hunts’ of the Medieval 
Church and Reformation period. But are these more iniquitous than 
the scientific extermination of the Jews under Nazism or the perfidious 
misuse of psychological science in the brain-washing techniques 
practised behind the Iron Curtain? What I discern is that science 
all too easily plays into the hands of a totalitarian power or the 
fear-and-hate motivation of the mass mind, to the suppression of 
the essentially human values of freedom, reason and tolerance. 

Dr. Koch may well laugh at this, but until scientists can correlate 
the physical and biological with the psychological and begin to 
produce men of markedly higher moral and spiritual calibre than 
heretofore, I beg leave to place my faith in something which is not 
so far evident in Dr. Koch’s philosophy—a Purpose in Life. I mean 
a purpose which, from the religious angle, is experienced as trans- 
cendent and which, from the theological angle, is seen to be immanent 
in the whole cosmos, and at a potentially higher level in man. If 
modern biology, which is concerned with the middle term of the 
triad, Matter, Life, and Mind, can give credence to this view we 
shall have valuable support in framing a doctrine of man. If not, 
Religion will have to rely on Psychology alone for scientific support 
for its rationale of faith. The existence of such a Purpose can, of 
course, never be proved scientifically but it has a sanction which is 
both human and pragmatic—‘ By their fruits ye shall know them’. 
And this was the sanction of all value judgments for the man who 
is still the greatest man I know. Moreover, Dr. Koch, the values by. 
which men have lived and for which many have died through the 
centuries are not to be relegated to limbo or even to second place 
on the sole ground that ‘ they cannot compete with scientific inquiry 
in providing existential facts’. Unitarians may not accept the old- 
time doctrines of ‘revelation, scriptural authority, intuition and pure 
reason . . . still rampant among religionists ’ but these all contain 
more than a grain of truth, and it is by such grains that man is 
spiritually nourished, in spite of the unpalatable husks. Compared 
with the truths that lie embedded there, the ‘ existential facts ’ which 
so fascinate Dr. Koch seem to provide little spiritual nourishment 
for most of us. Intellectual nourishment, yes, but not spiritual; and 
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only religious nourishment at second hand, insofar as they are 
seized upon by the creative imagination of man and made to serve 
the purpose of his greater well-being. 

The raw material of religion is of life itself, not abstract think- 
ing or scientific law, but active response, personal commitment in 
the face of warring impulses and emotions, and deep readjustments 
of desire and will. No man is religious, or ceases to be religious, by 
taking thought, be it never so scientifically authenticated. And yet, 
if biological science can unfold true knowledge about human nature 
from its vantage-point, we shall welcome it, and Dr. Koch’s help 
in the unfolding. 


Paradise Unregainable? 


Born with the century, I’m glad I knew 

the last few years of Time before man found 
the shortest way to global suicide 

and noisily outstripped the speed of sound. 


The roads were dusty, but they served a need 
with minimum encroachment on good earth; 
the upper air was clear and sweet until 
the jet and fall-out age came into birth. 


My world enclosed within its youthful scope 
held all of promise, save for short-lived fears ; 
delight was for the asking when the mind 
knew not the menace of these later years. 


Born into Time when elements are rent 
in blinding fury, youth accepts as norm 

the holocaust. How shall they plan for calm 
and lasting peace who only know the storm? 


ENID SHEARS. 


What shall we mean by God? 


JOHN RUSKIN CLARK 


OD is supposed to be Eternal and Unchanging. But our idea of 

Him certainly is not. It is clear from a study of the Old Testa- 
ment that in our tradition the idea of God has gone through an 
evolution. Man is said to make God in his own image ; this is 
true insofar as what a man believes about the Supreme Being reflects 
the state of his knowledge and understanding. The nature of ultimate 
reality may not be changing, but certainly the human vision of that 
reality has been transmuted by a more penetrating understanding. 

The image of God has been conditioned by the dominant 
interests of a culture, and indicates the stage of development of a 
culture. Does the image of God in our culture reflect the maturity 
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of our intellectual development, or has it been mummified to preserve 
intact the more limited vision of a bygone age? 

We can answer, at least, that the image of God in our culture is 
a broken image. We cannot suppose that everyone means the same 
thing by the word. Jesus, for instance, lived in such a homogeneous 
culture that he could presume all his fellow Jews knew what he meant 
when he referred to the Heavenly Father. But, in our culture, if you 
refer to the deity among people who take religion seriously, you 
are almost sure to be asked, What do you mean by “‘ God’? The 
word means many things to many people, and to some it means 
nothing. But to those for whom religion involves more than “ con- 
sideration of decorum, of mere manners,” as did the Episcopal 
religion of Arthur Winner’s father in James Gould Cozzens’ novel, 
By Love Possessed, the scepticism of private judgment is not 
unseemly. The significance of the word “‘ God” has become so 
indeterminate that we seriously ask ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

Julian Huxley, in the new edition of his Religion Without 
Revelation, feels that the word “‘ God ”’ so generally means a “‘ super- 
natural personality ’’ that it cannot be used to refer to the ordered 
unity of a vital reality. So Huxley proposes to refer to the ground 
of our being as “ Sacred Reality.” But the problem remains, “ What 
do you mean? ”’ 

We do not mean a “supernatural personality.” In fact, the 
whole dimension of the “ supernatural” is inconceivable in the 
context of today’s understanding of the universe. To a shepherd 
prophet on the hills of Palestine it was quite an achievement to think 
of God as dwelling in the heavens and surveying all the nations, 
rather than simply residing on the nearest mountain top and guarding 
the destiny of the local Hebrew tribe. To a medieval monk it was 
an elevating thought to believe that a supernatural creator had laid 
down the pattern of the world, and kept a benevolent eye on it. 
Even to a contemporary pugilist it may be a comforting notion that 
“somebody upstairs likes me,” or it may sound religious to a 
popular song writer to refer to the “‘ man upstairs.” But to a man 
familiar with the contemporary understanding of the universe, such 
ideas are incongruous. A supernatural God. is conceivable only in 
the context of a flat little world arched over by a substantial dome 
of sky. Such is inconceivable since the theory of evolution has 
redefined the process of creation and the telescope has established 
the fact that our sun is only a minor star in our minor galaxy among 
galaxies. Somehow, we can’t really locate a supernatural being 
among the galaxies. 

What then of God? Is he dead, as has long since been pro- 
claimed? Yes, some gods are dead. Some concepts of God are no 
longer tenable. But, as Emerson observed, “‘ when the half gods 
go, the gods arrive.”’ The reality that was meant by the term “* God ” 
may have been mistakenly identified, but the something more than 
human will which permeates the universe still persists. God is not 
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a mere word, disappearing when the word goes out of usage. Some- 
thing is there which integrates the disparate elements in existence. 
The word “* God” may still point to that unity, but if we are going 
to say what we mean, we will have to use analogies consistent with 
what we understand about the universe in which we live. 

The idea of God has been influenced by modern knowledge. 
In our pursuit of an understanding of the origins of matter and of 
life we have reached a point where we may say that the creation and 
the creator are one. The concept of the ‘unmoved mover” or 
“first cause,” which scholastic theology hypothesized as the 
creator, is now seen to be no more than a conversation-stopper. It 
was a theological dead-end which terminated the quest for knowledge 
in a “leap of faith.’’ Only children and heretics in their wisdom 
would ask the next obvious question ‘* What caused the first cause? ”’ 
or, ““ Who made God?’ Such a formulation is no longer acceptable. 

We have traced the origins of life to the boundaries of inert 
matter. We now read that the most elemental forms of life are 
barely distinguishable from chemical mechanisms. First reports are 
coming from the laboratories of the creation of the ‘‘ building 
blocks’ of organic matter, an enzyme, in test tubes. And the 
cosmic physicists seriously advance the hypothesis that elemental 
bits of matter are snapping spontaneously into existence in the 
depths of space. Creation is thus not an event that happened once 
in time and, once formed, keeps running like a clock. 

Creation is now seen to be a continuing process. The Creator 
is therefore not adequately described by analogy with a clockmaker, 
operating externally to the creation, manipulating the pieces into 
position. Creation is going on in “ nature”’ and so the creator is a 
part of nature. Nature embraces all reality, and the concept of a 
supernatural becomes as irrelevant as the concept of a flat earth. 

If God be not a person standing somewhere outside of nature, but 
very much a part of the process of creation, then is the whole 
endeavor of religion to relate man to a personal God obsolete? 
The answer revolves on whether or not he is a personal God. You 
notice I cannot seem to avoid using a personal pronoun when referring 
to the source of creativity. This seems to me to be more than just 
habit. It is difficult to avoid referring to God as “ him”’ partly 
because of the limitations of language. We have to use words which 
are given meaning by our personal experience even when we are 
talking about an entity which transcends our experience. 

In our scale of values, we place human qualities highest in 
creation. Certainly, the power by which we are created and sustained 
is not less than human. The more-than-human creativity is not 
adequately recognized if we adopt neuter pronouns and refer to it 
as an “it.” The categories of masculine and feminine are not 
appropriate when referring to the creator ; still it can scarcely be 
identified as an inert thing. So I do not wish to prejudice the case 
when I refer to God as “‘ he” ; I just can’t help being so awkward. 
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Moreover, God is not less, but more, than a person. If I were 
asked, ‘* do you believe in a personal God ?”’ I would have to give a 
“ves and no” kind of answer. No, God is not a personal being, 
a separate entity apart from the universe. He is not a person that 
can be met, that you can come face to face with even in some fourth 
dimension called eternity. 

But, yes, God is a person in the sense that the totality of being 
does have an identity. He lives as an organic unity, he does not exist 
as a cosmic mechanism. To understand what I mean by God as a 
supreme organic unity, you will have to try to follow me as I explore 
a new analogy to replace the old analogies of God as judge, king, 
father, or first cause. 

Let us begin exploring what I mean by God by analogy with a 
human being. What makes a being human? What makes an entity 
a living, purposeful organism? I do not believe it is the consequence 
of imparting the quality of life from without in the form of a soul. 
Life is not something extraneous added to the body to make it live, 
which departs from the body in death. This vital quality is a function 
of the orderly relation of parts interacting in a harmonious way. 
You and I are made up of an infinite number of smaller unities. I 
do not mean simply that we can be reduced ultimately to atomic 
particles, but that the atomic particles are related in various structures 
which function as bio-chemical organisms. We live when these 
sub-organisms function as a unity. We fall ill when some of the 
sub-organisms function poorly, and we die when the organisms so fail 
to function that the whole structure collapses. 

The principle to be underlined is that whenever a group of 
entities function as a larger unified whole, the whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts. Out of the interrelated operations of the 
structured parts emerges a new unity, a higher identity which func- 
tions, not as a sand heap of smaller particles, but as a living 
organism. This structure has a characteristic pattern that we call a 
character. The totality accumulates experiences and develops inten- 
tions and preferences of its own. So I stand before you as a complex 
organic unity with an identity which distinguishes me from you, 
even though my biological mechanism is not different from yours. 
The whole becomes aware of itself and acts in terms of this aware- 
ness and not just in terms of the chemical actions and reactions 
within. You and I are bio-chemical organisms, and yet we are 
unique persons. 

Why should we presume that the structured relation of parts 
stops at the human level? Why should we presume that there is 
no higher unity of being? As a matter of fact, the more we know 
about the nature of reality, the clearer it becomes that’ there is 
continuity running through all existence, from the most elemental 
particles which we can conceive to the largest cosmic systems we can 
envisage. At each level of being, I believe there is an organic unity 
out of which emerges identity or personality. 
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We can see this in the association of men of the continent which 
we call the United States. Out of the interaction of the variety of 
people we are emerges a nation which we identify as ‘* the American 
way of life.’ We even project this character in a symbolic unity 
known as Uncle Sam. We have ideas of what Uncle Sam will and 
will not do in relation to other nations. We may not be able clearly 
to define Uncle Sam but we distinguish him from John Bull or the 
Maid of France or the Russian Bear by the way we expect him to 
behave. He has a character. 

Now, let us project our imagination further along the scale of 
organic unities and imagine that we are contemplating the whole of 
existence. Is the whole just a senseless mechanism? Or may we 
follow the analogy of a living being further along the scale and 
presume that the comprehensive being also has organic unity with 
an awareness of its own identity? In the cosmic order, may the 
harmonious relation of part with part emerge in a unity of being 
that has its own character? 

This is what | mean by “ God.’ He is the ultimate organic 
unity of the same order of being as you and I but of infinite greater 
complexity. The universe is the body of God. We exist within God, 
as a part of the body of God. We may be self-determining beings 
just as the cells within our own body are self-determining. But 
our existence depends upon a harmonious relationship with the other 
elements in the body of God, just as the cells within our body 
continue to function only so long as they maintain the balance of 
operations which keeps the whole functioning. Our relation to the 
transcendent vital organic unity is that of participation, not of 
petition to a separated supernatural being. His awareness of us 
is not that of a father listening to his children but the interior 
awareness of the total organism of its parts. God does not know 
us objectively ; he experiences us subjectively. 

Therefore, I mean by God that I exist in relation to an ultimate 
organic unity which conditions and sustains my being. This point 
of view may not explain very much. But to me it gives a credible 
image of the Supreme Being in which I am created and sustained. 
This is the God in whom I have faith. Nor have I explained away 
the mystery of creation. To believe that creativity goes on within 
the body of God, even when we trace it to the spontaneous emergence 
of energy in cosmic rays, only makes the process more awesome. 
When I contemplate such cosmic creativity, | am moved to a deeper 
reverence. 

If God can be known by analogy with a living organism, then 
one of the presuppositions with which I began must be challenged. 
That is the presupposition that God is unchanging. It is the nature 
of a vital organism to grow and change. Therefore, I believe that 
even the Supreme Being is constantly developing. He is not a static 
being but a growing organism. With this difference: all lower beings 
that move within and in relation to God are creatures of time, 
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are finite. But the Ultimate Being exists only in relation to himself. 
He is eternal. He is beyond time. Hence, only God is immortal 
in our usual sense of the word. 

Three consequences flow from this view. The first is that as 
part of the body of God, we share creativity. What God may be is 
in part dependent upon you and me and all other sub-existent beings. 
We are not mere pawns in the hands of a supernatural creator, 
arbitrariliy moved about on the chessboard of history. We are 
living players and partly determine how the game goes. The only 
limitation is that we may not violate our organic unity with the 
other players. 

Secondly, if we exist in a structured relation with the vital 
totality of being, then God is not thought of as an exterior entity 
who arbitrarily makes laws and passes judgment, after the Old 
Testament image, but he just operates whether we acknowledge his 
sovereignty or not. The consequences of our acts are visited upon 
us, not by divine decision as from a judge on the bench but by the 
operation of an organic unity seeking to maintain its own balance 
of forces. The legalistic concept of our relation to the Supreme 
Being is displaced by an organic concept. And we may inadvertently 
serve the transcendent purpose, just as the Russians, while disclaiming 
God, participate in the divine creativity when they launch their 
sputniks. Any creativity affects the whole and all its parts, 

The third, and even more important consequence for religion, 
is that I am aware that I am integrated with and sustained by a 
vaster unity. I can rejoice in fulfillment which transcends my being. 
I do not have to insist that good be completed in me but I can 
achieve personal satisfaction by contributing to a greater good which 
may transcend me and my life time. Hence, I am not a lonely little 
individual estranged from reality, struggling against an indifferent if 
not hostile world. I am aware that what I propose may be in con- 
tinuity with a vaster purpose. I can be content to be finite. I can 
acknowledge that I am not God, for I am sensitive to my relatedness 
to a supernal, if not supernatural, unity. If my purposes are in 
harmony with the Ultimate Being, then I feel the surge of a creativity 
which transcends me. I do not insist that my will must triumph or 
there is no good. 

This idea of God gives purpose and meaning to my life which 
transcends my place in space and my time in history. No matter 
what happens to me, I cannot despair, for I believe that I am signifi- 
cant as a participant in a vaster purpose with a vitality of its own. 


John Ruskin Clark, Jun., trained for the Ministry at Beloit 
College (B.D. 1937), at Meadville and with graduate work at the 
Univ. of Chicago Divinity School 1940-1, and 1946-9. He is now 
Minister of the First Unitarian Church of San Diego, Calif. He 
previously contributed ‘‘ Ambiguity of Roles in the Liberal Ministry ”’ 
to Vol. 10, Part 1 (No. 28) of this Journal. 


God is Necessary 


H. LISMER SHORT* 


CCORDING to many people today God is not necessary. 
A Religious people who are humanistically inclined say that the 
word * God’ is no longer needed in worship and religious discussion; 
it is a legacy of the superstitious past. For old time’s sake, or because 
of certain valued emotional overtones, we may for a time continue 
to use it; but the ideas to which it is relevant can more easily be 
expressed in non-theistic terms. 

Non-religious people also consider that God is not necessary. 
They see no point in religious language; everything they need to do 
or discuss, whether on the moral, the psychological or the physical 
plane, can be expressed. without reference to the idea of God. 

Many modern philosophers would also say that God is not 
necessary, but in a different (though related) sense. The proposition 
that ‘ God exists’ or that ‘ there is a God’, they would say, is not 
a necessary proposition, i.e. one logically inescapable. Indeed, such 
a proposition can neither be proved or disproved, for there is no 
method. of verification. There are in fact no necessary propositions, 
except the tautologies of logic and mathematics; all other pro- 
positions are empirical, and must refer to experience. And there is 
no experience which can make the existence of God logically un- 
deniable. The fact that a man may say that he has had an experience 
of God is evidence only that he has had an experience of some kind; 
but this is no proof that what he experienced was God. 

What is the usual religious answer to such denials? As a rule 
it is based on a metaphysical scheme which makes use of some or 
all of the following arguments: (1) the orderliness of the universe 
(e.g. Dr. Alfred Hall, in The Beliefs of a Unitarian (1932): “ The 
earth, only a small planet measured by the universe, is travelling 
at the almost unimaginable speed of eighteen miles a second. What 
would prevent chaos and confusion, if there were no powerful 
controlling Intelligence over all?’’); (2) the purposive design which 
appears to be at work (e.g. R. A. Armstrong: ““ No sane man can 
steadily contemplate the whole course of evolution which has led 
up to the existence of civilised nations of men, without 
feeling that this is no chance or accidental result, but reveals steady 
purpose ruling and shaping from the beginning to the end’’); 
(3) the argument that the success of our human efforts, by the exercise 
of reason, to know about the universe, proves that the universe is 
itself rational, and this implies that it is the work of a Divine Mind; 
(4) the argument that since the world includes human minds and 
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personalities, it cannot itself be less than this, but must have as its 
ground a Mind and a Person of cosmic scale. Such considerations 
are held to be obvious to any unprejudiced thinker, and the working 
of them out into a coherent metaphysics is the task of the mental 
discipline called ‘ philosophy of religion.’ God then is found to be 
necessary, because philosophic proofs of the existence of God can 
be worked out from such premises. These are held to be * proofs’ 
in the literal sense, since the conclusion necessarily follows from 
the premises. 

Behind these arguments there is a metaphysical scheme which 
sees this world as the outward manifestation of an unseen spiritual 
realm. In A Free Religious Faith we read: “‘ Truth, goodness and 
beauty are meaningless words unless within and behind all life there 
is an order which is true and good and beautiful.” The world which 
we know is manifold, but it is ultimately comprehended in the 
Eternal One. Ordinarily we are confined in the world of things, in 
all their plurality; but some sensitive souls, by mystic intuition, can 
rise out of the manifold to the contemplation of the One. The 
universe is like a pyramid whose apex is God. Even the physical 
scientist, who confines himself to the world of material matter-of-fact, 
testifies to its essential one-ness ; that is, so we are told, why it is 
called a universe. 

It is something of a shock to realise that all these cosmic 
postulates of liberal religion, which seem so obvious and necessary, 
are in fact challenged by many modern philosophers. It is no 
longer true that philosophers reveal to us an Ultimate Reality which 
is the same as God of whom religious men speak. Nowadays, if 
a philosopher has a metaphysical belief in God, it is usually because 
he is a Catholic, whose philosophy confirms by reason what he 
already knows by revelation on the authority of the Church. Non- 
religious philosophers nowadays do not usually provide us with a 
philosophic substitute for God, but deny that any metaphysical 
knowledge of a propositional kind is possible. The fact that there 
are instances of order in nature merely means that there are such 
instances; to say that they are the work of God or evidence for the 
existence of God adds nothing to our knowledge, and cannot either 
be verified or confuted. To say that when it thunders God is speaking 
does not add to our knowledge about thunder; it only confuses us. 
The alleged rationality of the universe means only that when we 
use our minds in a controlled and disciplined way we usually get 
results, sorting out our present experience so as to be able intelligently 
to anticipate future experience. 

We are often misled by our own words. The word “ universe ”’ 
seems to prove that everything that exists is part of one system of 
reality, everything being related to everything else. The word 
“cosmos ”’ is similar. But neither word is evidence of the truth of 
what it appears to affirm. We do not know the universe, or the 
cosmos; we only know a multitude of things. The idea that all those 
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things make up one system is an inference only, and it is not a 
necessary inference; we do not need it, and there is no way of 
knowing whether it is true or not. That some things are unexpectedly 
related to other things is a fact, and it is always worth while to 
explore how far relationships go; but there is no reason whatever 
to assume that everything is related to everything else, and good 
reason to doubt that this is so (as A. J. Ayer says, there is no need, 
in trying to find out whether it will rain tomorrow, to consider the 
state of mind of the emperor of Manchukuo; the two things are 
completely irrelevant to one another). The idea that the universe 
is an indivisible whole is, I think, a pure (though not unnatural) 
presupposition. William James said (in Some Problems of Philosophy), 
“We can easily conceive of things that shall have no connection 
whatever with each other. We may assume them to inhabit different 
times and spaces, as the dreams of different persons do even now. 
They may be so unlike and incommensurable, and so inert towards 
one another, as never to jostle or interfere.” One argument for the 
unity of all things in one system is that I can experience this and this 
and this, so that if I can experience them all, they must have some 
connection apart from me; they are what we call “a universe of 
discourse.”’ But I never experience them all at the same time, and 
my interest in this is quite separable from my interest in that. I think 
of lions at one moment and of unicorns at another; but that does 
not mean that they belong in the same world. Another argument 
for the unity of all things in one system is the fact of scientific law, 
which runs through all things. But a scientific law is only our 
generalisation from a particular series of our experiences, which 
we have already sorted out from the mass of our experiences for 
this treatment, because of a pattern of regularity which we perceive 
in them; there is nothing to indicate that a// experiences will fit into 
this pattern, however flexible and elaborate we make it. A scientific 
law is a human generalisation, always open to further refinement 
and modification, usually because of a change in the interests and 
needs of the scientists. It is not a rigid scheme of things, a complete 
system of the universe. 

But if this is true, it destroys the basis of much of the older 
liberal theology, which depends on the idea that I am related to 
“the universe,” which has a definable character. A writer in the 
book, A Free Religious Faith, argues that, although the physical 
scientist sees the universe as a material mechanism, he is mistaken, 
for if we look deeper, we see that the system at a deeper level embodies 
truth, goodness and beauty. And this is used often by liberals as an 
argument for God: God is implied by the universe, God is virtually 
the universe seen from the divine end. A favourite text is ‘“‘ God in 
whom we live and move and have our being,” from Paul’s alleged 
speech on Mars’ Hill. If Paul really said that (which I have difficulty 
in believing), he must have had his tongue in his cheek, trying to be 
* all things to all men” and talking in Stoic language because he 
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assumed that he had Stoics in his audience. I do not know why 
this crude spatial metaphor of our inclusion within God is so 
popular, unless it is that we think that the universe includes every- 
thing in a systematic way, and so God includes us. 

An interesting application of this text is made by Dr. Hall in 
The Beliefs of a Unitarian: having spoken of God as “the Deeper 
Intelligence and Power of the Universe,” and every increase in human 
knowledge of the world, as in science, as a deeper understanding 
of God, he goes on: “In saying that God is personal, it must not 
be understood that God is a Being distinct, as we are, from other 
beings, for ‘in him we live and move and have our being.’ He is 
the Life of all. It is because of the danger of regarding God as an 
object among other objects, that many thoughtful men today say 
they cannot believe in the ‘ Personality ’ of God. God, they tell us, 
is ‘ higher than personal ’.”” And this idea is taken up in the summary 
of A Free Religious Faith, where we read: “It would appear to be 
self-evident that God cannot be less than we are. If we are persons, 
then God may be described as Supra-personal.”” Again the spatial 
metaphor is used: we are contained in God, and God is therefore 
larger than we are. 

I think it is fair to add that this argument is not self-evident, 
except on the supposition that the universe is a large related scheme 
of things, of which God is the outside term. It tells us nothing 
whatever about God that is not deduced from the metaphor itself. 

In any case, such a merely metaphysical idea of God is of very 
little use in religion. God, so conceived, is just there, as a vague 
substratum to the world; we can have no significant relations with 
God, any more than we can have with the law of gravity. Such a 
God, being everywhere alike, might just as well be nowhere. We 
know that religion has always had to do with emotions and moral 
choices and loyalties; it has involved taking sides and fighting a 
battle. But God who is the ground of all existence, or the Cosmic 
Intelligence, or the Divine Mind behind phenomena, does not seem 
to have any relation to these. Religion becomes partly enlighten- 
ment, and partly a quest for inward peace. 

I feel that this cosmic approach to God ought not to be primary, 
and has only arisen for historical reasons, partly Old Testament and 
partly Newtonian. The forms of religion which have succeeded in 
making some impression on men have not devoted themselves to 
explaining the universe, so much as answering to man’s condition. 
That is why the doctrine of original sin has had such a powerful 
influence on religion, because it does take man’s condition seriously. 
Men are concerned about themselves, not about the universe. The 
regularities of existence they can manage without divine help; it is 
the abysses that make them cry out for God. 

It is a curious thing that in the 20th century, when you would. 
think that science has succeeded in sorting out the regularities of 
life, and in making a technique for finding out more and more, men 
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feel that this does not answer the questions that they are really 
asking. In the midst of scientific certainty they feel a dreadful 
spiritual uncertainty. 

There are situations in life which we can call boundary situations, 
when a man goes out to the edge of the known and manageable 
world and is left to himself to face the thing, and make up his mind 
what he will do, and screw up his will to do it. Usually there is no 
clear right and wrong; no matter how well he sorts out the situation 
objectively, he still at the end has to make a choice, almost a blind 
choice. The onset of adult life, marriage, the crises of personal 
relations (as for instance between husband and wife, or between 
parents and children), physical catastrophe, the outbreak of war 
(and. the actions forced on those who are inolved in war), crime, 
severe illness, the approach of death—these are all boundary 
situations, when knowledge certainly is needed, but the actual things 
done, and the spirit in which they are done, come not from knowledge 
but from something that happens inside the soul. It is noticeable 
that most of these have had from primitive times a religious signific- 
ance; these are the occasions when men have felt the need of divine 
assistance. We often say that our lives are surrounded by mystery, 
and in a general sense that is true; but in most things it is not of 
very great importance—the world within which we live is familiar 
enough for all ordinary purposes. But at these times it is not just a 
vague unknown that is round us—it is a gulf that confronts us, and 
we have got to get across somehow. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, men in the past have believed that 
at these moments there was a kind of opening in their souls, through 
which some supernatural power or guidance could be poured. That 
is surely the point of prayer—not just a matter-of-fact conversation 
with God, or a willingness to be absorbed in the Eternal, but a 
wrestling with God, an imploring for help, which as a rule is given. 
That is why men say that God is a person; because in the moment 
of crisis only another one like themselves can be appealed to. To 
argue that God cannot be a person, but must be suprapersonal, is 
to shift the discussion from human need to cosmic speculation. And 
needs are much more important than speculations. 

How anthropomorphic, you may say! Yet how can men face 
their situation except in human terms? We are not shaken when 
Immanuel Kant tells us that what we experience must pass through 
the sieve of our own mental processes, so that the world we know 
always bears the shape of our own minds (and therefore, argued 
Hegel, ultimate reality must be itself mental). From psychoanalysis 
we have learnt that it is not only our minds that are involved, but 
our instincts and our subconscious. When we look at a flower, or 
an animal, we do not see only an objective shape of alien matter, 
to which we are emotionally indifferent; we cannot help feeling to- 
wards it, as well as looking at it. We interpret it in terms of our own 
self-consciousness. Be present when a crisis is about to happen, 
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and no one can be indifferent; we do not just experience these 
things, and think about them, we feel with them. 

So no one need deprecate the fact thatin the boundary situations 
of life the emotions come to the fore. Religion is based on certain 
primary and very powerful emotions—wonderment, which passes 
into awe and fear; anxiety, which swings between despair and trust. 
In such circumstances, men think quite simply and naively about 
God, as the Other with whom they have to do—the other and alien 
half of the situation in which they find themselves—from one point 
of view the great opponent who has dealt the cards with which you 
have to play; from another the ultimate friend from whom alone 
you can hope for. help. God is Thou, the one to whom we speak. 

Does God rule the world? Frankly, I don’t know, and I don’t 
know how I could ever find out. There is absolutely no way of seeing 
the world from the standpoint of eternity, any more than a fly inside 
a cathedral can know what shape the cathedral is from the outside. 
When one has been through a crisis and found help in God, one can 
come back to ordinary life and seem to find evidence of God there 
also. From a philosopher’s point of view—that is, from the angle 
of the neutral and disinterested observer—there is absolutely no 
final evidence for God in the world; every argument is balanced by 
another in the contrary direction. As Wittgenstein truly says, God. 
does not reveal himself in the world; and as Laplace quite correctly 
affirmed, the hypothesis of God is not required for any scientific 
account of the world. But if, for example, a man has found it 
possible to make a venture of faith in a moment of crisis, then he can 
do the same in a lesser and less urgent degree on more ordinary 
occasions. 

Of course a man also must be sceptical and self-critical. Doubt 
is as important as faith. Faith may fee/ certain to the one who is 
exercising it, but in fact it is always a venture, a choice, and it is 
always mixed with human fallibility. Indeed a strong vein of scepti- 
cism is at the heart of religion. A religious man must be able to 
laugh at his faith, and even despise it. There is always the still small 
voice which whispers ‘ bosh!’, to prevent our folly becoming too 
dangerous. 

This business of an option runs through all religious faith: in a 
sense it is what we choose which is true, and we can always change 
our minds and believe differently. If you go out on the end of a 
limb, it is either faith or despair, either God or nothingness. That 
is why I think we are wrong in our efforts to generalise our religion 
and take from it all particularity. We say that God is everywhere— 
which means that he is not anywhere in particular; we say there are 
no miracles, but all things are.a miracle; we say that it is not enough 
to be a Christian—one should seek a universal religion of all mankind; 
one should have no special sacraments, for all life is sacramental; 
and so on. I think I understand the reason for these protests, but 
I think that they can be carried so far that our faith loses all content. 
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A religion has certain distinctive characteristics: certain basic ideas, 
certain ritual acts or sacraments, certain ideals of conduct, certain 
organisation, certain loyalties, certain acknowledged leaders and 
revealers of the divine. These are what makes it a religion, Christian 
or Buddhist or Moslem or what you will. You cannot water these 
down for the sake of a more diffused religiousness without losing 
what distinguishes this religion as a religion. 

In 1955 R. B. Braithwaite, in a lecture entitled An Empiricist’s 
View of Religious Belief (which aroused some interest and controversy) 
suggested that a religion was really a group of agreed moral choices 
(that is, a distinctive way of life), backed by an imaginative story, 
which may or may not be historically true, to indicate the choices 
involved and arouse emotional desire to follow them. In other words, 
a religion is a morality backed by a myth. 

This is rather different from Matthew Arnold’s saying that 
religion was morality touched with emotion. The reason for the 
difference is obvious. Arnold lived at a time when it was assumed 
that morality was a uniform thing the world over, because all men 
were very much alike. Therefore the more you generalised the idea 
of religion, or of morality, the nearer you got to the truth. But we 
now know, not merely from a greater knowledge of anthropology, 
but from the tragic conflict of moralities in Europe in the 20th 
century, that a generalised religion or morality is not possible. Real 
religions and real moralities are particular, and involve choices. 
You can be a Christian or you can be a Communist, but you are a 
very curious hybrid if you try to be both. There is a morality based 
on forgiving him; but you cannot combine them in a more general 
morality which is superior to the particularity of either. 

Where I think that Braithwaite was defective was in the im- 
pression he gave that the choice was easy, and the adoption of this 
myth rather than that did not involve much stress. One man might 
be attracted by the story told in the Gospels, and another by the 
story of Jack the Giant Killer; and the fact that one story really 
happened and the other was just a moral tale was not very important. 
But the choice of a morality and a myth to support it is at bottom 
an agonising one. Many people of course think they are Christians 
because they were born into a Christian country, they attend from 
time to time a Christian church, and they assent, without any special 
enthusiasm, to what are vaguely known as Christian standards. But 
such Christianity does not go much below the surface. It is only 
when a man has faced a crisis of life that he really decides whether 
the story of the Gospels has any relevance to his own life, and then 
he is ‘committed.’ to it in a way which is quite different from the 
vague Christianity of convention. And he is likely to be more‘truly 
committed if he is convinced that all that matters for him in the 
Gospel story really happened. (Of course he will have reservations 
and doubts about this or that detail, but the things that make sense 
to him he will have no historic doubts about). Consequently this 
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will be for him something ‘ given,’ authoritatively standing over 
against him. He did not make it; it is a divine revelation—a 
particular revelation, not a vague assertion that all human discovery 
is in some general sense a divine revelation. He does not judge it ; 
it judges him. There is always something objective and intractable 
in a true religion. I would say that there is something supernatural 
—i.e., something that very definitely does not fit into the easy run 
of the natural. A man may accept or reject it, but he cannot smooth 
it down so that it becomes an untroublesome part of his general 
knowledge. 

So again we come back to the necessity of God. There cannot 
be a supernatural if everything is neatly tucked into the all-com- 
prehending scheme called the universe ; consequently it is a frequent 
assertion in liberal religion that there is no supernatural, for all is 
natural. But true religion always makes unexpected and awkward 
distinctions—it says to men, do this and not that ; it presents an 
option and demands a decision. The prophets say ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord ”’ ; they do not say “ On the whole I rather think.’’ The word 
comes from the divine end. 

The question has often been raised why Unitarians, since they 
are the most up-to-date in their thinking, among all the churches, 
do not make better headway in this modern world, where science has 
so much prestige ; whereas crude evangelistic sects draw their 
crowds. I think that the answer is plain ; we have been satisfied 
with cosmic explanations or enquiring agnosticisms, and have not 
sufficiently tackled religion from the end of human anxiety and 
dread. We have said that religion is primarily a way of life, not 
realising that a way of life may involve an agonising choice, in which 
we must throw ourselves upon God for help. We have been too easy 
in mind about our abandonment of Christianity, that particular 
religion, in favour of something more generalised and therefore less 
decisive. With our Mothering Sundays and our Flower Services, 
we have been in grave danger of making our religion a sentimental 
nature-cult, with no teeth in it. I do not want to pass judgment 
upon humanism, for I do not know what power it may have con- 
cealed in it—if only it can direct itself to man’s predicament, instead 
of telling us about star-clusters and the second law of thermo- 
dynamics. I am glad that logical positivisim has torpedoed all the 
usual arguments for the existence of God, for if any one of them still 
remained we should be saved by philosophy and not by religion. 
The world we know is cultivated very well by scientists; and 
philosophers now tell us that their only task is to make sure that 
scientists use the right verbal tools. But men are still faced with the 
crises of birth and death, and marriage and war, and severe illness 
of body and mind, and all the burden of living—and there only 
faith can help. That is the necessity of God. 


Dialogue before Death 


ROBERT MARCH 
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EATH,” our father once said, “‘ is the most important moment 
of life.” Now that he is dead, his words have a peculiar 
message for David, Vincent and me. We had been talking about 
life after death. When we asked father for his view, he avoided 
giving one. We know now that he did. Then it was not obvious. 
The four of us had been sitting on the verandah, overlooking the 
harbour. It was evening and we sat, as was our wont, in darkness, 
relieved only by the glow of the harbour lights. 

“You speak of immortality,’ he had said. ‘‘ The real problem 
for me has always lain in the fact of death, not immortality. Death 
is the last and greatest fact of natural existence. All life ends in 
death ; all energies move dynamically towards it. It is more 
important to meet death properly than to speculate on what lies 
after death. The real problem is how can one overcome the fear 
of death. . 

““ Because I fear death, I refuse to see its place in existence. 
So the fear of death is always with me. It taints all my works, bends 
me to its will. The springs of my actions become compulsive, 
uncontrolled. I try to immortalise myself in the mortal, but the 
fear of death makes my best works shoddy, obviously created with 
one eye on the clock and other on the next assignment. . .”’ 

** J don’t understand you, Dad,’ David had interposed. ‘* Are 
you suggesting that the fear of death, of complete extinction, is the 
power which prevents an artist from attaining a pure objectivity in 
creation? If you do mean that, you’ re rather stretching the meaning 
of the word, I feel.” 

“Of course, I’m speaking in a very general way,’ he replied. 
“Fear of death ‘in fact is fear of the total loss of being a person, 
of being an individual, an ego. Therefore it follows that the desire 
to be an ego, to be creative, to create, is inhibited when the fear 
of losing the sensation of individuality is present. Don’t be misled 
by the word ‘ death.’ For every person, it means no more and no 
less than permanent loss of ego-consciousness. That is all that 
people fear. But that ego-consciousness is a very complex thing.”’ 

“* Well, what do you mean by ‘ ego ’?’’ returned David. 

““T use it to refer to my ‘ private notions’ of my self. What I 
think or imagine I am, how I think I should be regarded by others—in 
general, the idealistic picture I build up about my exclusive individu- 
ality from the complex of all my sensations, thoughts and emotions.”’ 

There was a good deal more than this, much of which I did not 
understand. But one thing I do remember which should be quoted 
here, for its relevance to what I have to relate: ‘“‘ The hour of 
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death should not be foreign to anyone. There are many times in 
life when it is necessary, in order to live more fully, to die inwardly. 
In addition to these, it is good, from time to time, to rehearse one’s 
self to acceptance of that hour.”’ 

We had stared in amazement at him then. And how vividly 
we remembered these words when, but a short time ago, we sat 
with him for the last time! 

For David, Vincent and me, our father had always been the most 
remarkable of men. We little understood him, it is true. We always 
sensed that beneath his wonderful calm, beyond the mere appear- 
ance, the outer husk of his goodness of being, lay unrevealed regions 
of being, which, for us, were impossible of access. There was 
Mystery, an alluring but unfathomable Mystery, which, as it drew 
us irresistibly towards him, made us feel further from him. 

As boys we had often of an evening stood hand in hand in the 
darkness of the doorway to his study and, unobserved, watched 
him—his long and sensitive face unmoving, his deep sunken eyes 
closed—as he sat there in thought. For as long as I can remember, 
his habit of contemplation had seemed an almost physical act, 
reflecting itself in the sweet calmness and serenity of his features. 
And we would stand in the darkness for what seemed an age, 
watching him. Only slowly would he become aware of us; then 
his eyes would open and smile upon us—only his eyes, for he was 
an adept in their language. 

It may seem that, with such a father, an excessive attachment 
to him would have grown up in us. Curiously enough, this never 
happened. What I have been pleased to call the ‘“Mystery”’ within him, 
it seems to me, was the force that made us a great deal more self- 
reliant and controlled than many we know. Besides which, his 
constant aim was always to foster in us an independence of thought 
and action. His immense inward strength, lack of all affectation or 
desire to please, gave us a vision which each of us is, even now, 
trying to realise inwardly. This vision took on more substantial 
form in our last conversation together. It is that which I will now 
relate, or as much of it as I am able. 

He had been seriously ill for a week and one afternoon we were 
all telegraphed to go to him urgently. I, being the first to arrive, 
went to his bedroom and sat down by the bed in the hope that I 
could speak with him. He lay quite still, his eyes closed. “‘ Are you 
awake, Dad?” I asked softly. For a few minutes he made no 
movement, no sign. Then he opened his eyes, looked at me intensely, 
and said, ‘‘ Hallo, Michael. I’m glad you’re here.” 

He seemed to be gathering his strength as he lay there unmoving. 
Eventually he began to speak, telling me in a straightforward, 
unemotional manner that he would die in a few hours. “ I am quite 
calm, Michael, and not worried. Indeed, I feel even joyous... . 
I don’t want you boys to start imagining terrors. There are none 
and you must not let any person persuade you that there are.” 
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We heard a car arriving, and guessing it would be David and 
Vincent, he said, ‘‘ Go out and greet your brothers, son. Leave me 
for a moment.” 

At the side door I greeted my brothers—David, calm and 
sombre, Vincent, the youngest of us, less controlled and more 
agitated. ““How’s Dad?” asked Vincent. 

“Not much change, Vince. The doctor thinks he will go any- 
time... But he’s still Dad. “‘ I left him a few moments ago. He’s...”’ 
My voice faded away and the others looked inquiringly at me. 

““ God! he’s an extraordinary man, our Dad!” I burst out with 
unusual emotion. The thought of all that he was, and his imminent 
loss, filled me with an overwhelming sensation of grief. I turned 
away from their eyes abruptly. Nothing was said for a moment or 
two. David and Vincent sensed that I, the ‘ hard-boiled’ one, the 
most rational and calculating of the three, was coming to realise, 
for the first time perhaps, my profound attachment to our father, 
for I had always appeared to be the one who had most succeeded 
in being self-reliant. 

David was the first to speak. He put his hand lightly upon my 
shoulder and said, ““ He has more beauty and wisdom in him than 
we'll ever know. He’s part of us, a very big part! If ever a man 
immortalised himself in his sons, he has done, so don’t be afraid of 
your grief. You mustn’t be afraid. You know why, Mike, because 
you love him most of all.” 

“Words! words!” a part of me was saying. The grief that 
so unhappily filled me was not appeased by words. Yet what did 
he mean? ‘“‘ You love him most of all.” 

We returned shortly after to the bedroom. The nurse had been 
with him, and he was propped up with extra pillows. As we entered 
a look of great joy—a quite beautiful joy—transfigured his normally 
austere features. “ Hallo, Vincent, Hallo, David,” he said quietly, 
embracing them each in turn. And there we were, the three of us, 
looking at him with love and grief interfused, acutely aware of 
ourselves, uncertain how to act or what to say. “ All of you sit 
on the bed... Good... I was telling Michael before that you 
must not regard death as other than a very common business. You 
must not be persuaded otherwise. It has no terrors for me. I am 
quite calm, I might even say glad.’ Vincent suddenly turned away 
and his body shook with the violence of his repressed cries. We 
were silent for a moment or two. 

“ Dad, I think I see what you want us to learn,” said David. 
“ That there’s nothing to say except, ‘It is.’”’ 

He nodded almost imperceptibly. Then there was silence again. 

While sitting thus, I was led to think about the vast experience 
and knowledge of life that was locked up in our father’s heart. 
There must be, I thought, many things that he could pass on to us, 
much wisdom he could teach us, to save us from some nasty falls 
in the future. I tried to sum up what I was thinking in one question : 
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‘* Dad,” I said breaking the silence, “* what is the most important 
practical advice for living you can give us? I mean, what is there 
about life as you know it which itis best for us to understand? I 
suppose I’m really saying, ‘ what is the best way to live?’ ” 

He did not answer immediately, so I added, “‘ Is it possible to 
answer such a question?” “* Yes, Mike, I think it is a question that 
can be answered if one has an answer. ... You ask, what is the best 
way to live? Vincent, I am inclined to think, is best qualified to 
speak about ‘ the best way to live.’ ’’ David and I looked at Vincent 
for a moment and then back to father. We waited for him to con- 
tinue, knowing his predilection for the dramatic pause. ‘“‘ Well, who 
should know more about love than Vincent?” 

David and I smiled broadly at the quip, while Vincent at first 
grinned, then blushed, and finally cast down his eyes ratherly sadly. 
Vincent is a young romantic. The beauty and gentleness of woman 
are for him inescapable snares. His love affairs have been many 
and mostly shortlived. And that sort of romanticism, while not at 
all frowned on, is rather unfamiliar to the rest of the family. Hence 
the tendency for Vincent to feel himself rather different from David 
and me. 

““ I’m perfectly serious, really,’ our father continued. “‘ Vincent 
is in some ways closer to the ‘ truth of things’ than any of us. That 
doesn’t mean that he is very close, nor does it mean that he is wiser 
than us, or better than us. Vincent, at the moment, cannot very 
well help loving. He has no real control over his experiences. They 
just happen to him. However I’m getting away from the point... . 
You, Mike, want me to speak about the best way to live. But first, 
tell me why you ask the question? ”’ 

““Why? I suppose because Life is so often full of problems, 
problems we solve very tortuously and very slowly. Wisdom that 
can help us to adapt ourselves better to the problems of life is the 
only sort of wisdom worth having.” 

“Well said, Mike! But why do you think problems arise? 
Why must we continually adapt ourselves to life ? Why do we 
continually strive and search, make difficulties for ourselves and 
overcome them? ... Why? Because somehow the purpose of life 
is involved in it. Are you asking me what the purpose of life is?” 

“* Yes, I am,” said our father. ‘‘ To know Truth, truth as lived 
in the flesh, as it were. ... No, that’s rubbish!”’ I cried in disgust, and 
annoyed with myself, lapsed into silence. 

“It seems to me we can get very glib when we speak about the 
purpose of life,’ said David said. ‘“‘ The word ‘ purpose ’ is normally 
used for the finite, the temporal. Michael was trying to talk about 
an all-embracing, over-riding purpose. And you just can’t do it. 
Purposing is eternally involved in and directed within the finite and 
the temporal.” 

“7 don’t know whether you know what you’re talking about 
David,” interrupted Vincent heatedly. “‘ I certainly don’t! All this 
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talk of purpose and the finite and the temporal! What have they 
to do with life? Nothing! It’s a little bubble world of your own 
that you make out of grand words. Look at those who lead simple, 
_ unaffected lives! Does the peasant question the growth of his crops? 
Does the dairyman analyse the milk he gets from his herds? Does 
he philosophise about the cow loving grass? What you both need 
is a bit of raw living. A real slam-bang love affair would do you 
both the world of good. Ill bet you wouldn’t think so much then.” 

We all laughed at this outburst with glee. Out of his youthful 
vitality Vincent always had something challenging to say. 

When the laughter subsided, he continued his attack. ‘‘ Both 
of you get so carried away with ideas. Look at Mike! He narrows 
his eyes and wrinkles his forehead like an old man when he gets 
“ideas.” Everything has to be an idea for him. That’s why he’s so 
frustrated. He never gives life a chance to make anything of him. 
And you're just as bad, David. You float over life. Oh, you’re very 
pretty to watch, to be sure. But, ye gods! Life is a great sea to be 
crossed. You have to swim, straining every muscle. Sometimes it’s 
calm, and then you can float. But most times you have a dozen 
conflicting currents to deal with, to counter and pass through... . 
You both look condescendingly on my love affairs, as though I were 
quite abnormal. Actually they are very infrequent. But that doesn’t 
matter. The real point is that I’ve been prepared to go amongst 
people and learn, to bare my chest to life. One day you’re going to 
have to do the same, and if you have built up no resistance, the 
chances are that you’ll go under. There, that’s all I have to say. 
I'll bet Dad understands me even if you don’t.” 

“ T think there is a lot of truth in what you say, Vince,”’ I said. 
“JT didn’t realise you thought that way.” 

“There you go again!’ laughed Vincent with an abrupt but 
sweet change of mood. ‘“ Look at that forehead, Dad, and those 
eyes! You'll never change Mike.’ And, indeed, my face had assumed 
its habitual ‘ thinking’ pose. Their eyes were upon me, and I smiled 
bashfully. 

“What you say is no doubt true in many ways, Vincent, but 
Dad hasn’t finished yet, if you remember.”” David was reprimanding 
us, and we waited again for our father to speak. 

“| said that any advice I could give you would have to do with 
love,’ Dad resumed. “‘ Of course you will realise that I do not refer 
to any particular expression of love, as, for example, love for a 
woman, or for a natural object, or a God, or one’s self. What I 
mean is not even easy to describe, but I can say this: Love is a 
direct perception of a reality, grounded in understanding, and 
maintained through adoration. Let me take that further with an 
example. I am friendly with someone, but do not understand him 
at all completely, and one thing particularly puzzles me. He dislikes 
my interest in some other person. I reflect upon why the dislike 
exists. I remember odd remarks and comments and these help me 
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to recognise slowly the real reasons why my friend has this dislike. 
I say to mysclf, Now I understand! When again I see my friend 
I shall see him with new eyes. ‘ Dear friend,’ I seem to say, ‘ I under- 
stand you a little better. I see you more clearly. I love you a little 
more.’ A profound compassion stirs me. This new perception, this 
immediate vision of understanding, evokes my adoration. 

“If you follow me you will understand that this process, with 
infinite variation, operates in relations, not merely between people, 
but with natural objects, works of art, ideas, Gods. The lover who 
in this fashion * sees’ the beloved, the artist who ‘ sees’ that which 
possesses or enraptures him, cries out of the fulness of his per- 
ception, ‘ Thou art thou!’ Beyond this they cannot go, they have 
touched upon the unique, the truly individual, a reality, impossible 
to describe, because it has no relations with any other thing: it 
is self-existent. .. . Vincent’s criticism of you was both right and 
not-right. Vincent sees that this direct perception of the * thing 
in-itself’ is of primary importance. In the natural world, particularly 
while one is young and fertile, it is not difficult, or rather there 
are fewer difficulties in the way of having such perceptions. Vincent 
does not as yet see that there are things not of the natural world 
which one may adore and love. But neglect of the world of sensuous 
perception, he rightly reminds us, could have unpleasant consequences, 
for the life of the senses is as much ours as is the life of the spirit. 


“The one motivation of human life is love. The purpose of 
human life then is to love. But what we see for the most part is the 
desire to love, we see love in posse, not in actu. To love is to perceive 
the thing in itself ; to desire to love is to seek for the thing-in-itself, 
to see it, as yet, in a glass darkly, to see a crude, by-self-distorted 
representation of the * thing.’ ” 

Here he paused, for it was obvious that this rather long talk had 
made big demands on him. David asked him if he would like us 
to leave, whereupon he opened his eyes and gave us a most peculiar 
look, while at the same time shaking his head. “‘ Let me return to one 
point,” he resumed at length. His eyes were closed, and apart from 
opening them to emphasise one or two points, they remained closed 
to the end. 


‘1 said that Love is a direct perception of a ‘ reality.’ I used 
the word mainly for convenience. It does not really say a great 
deal. A ‘ reality’ in my use of the word, is anything that attracts 
and keeps our interest sustained by the promise, apparent or real, 
of being or becoming an object of perfect love. Michael, for 
example, finds such a ‘ reality ’ in metaphysics; David, in sculpture 
and architecture ; Vincent in human personalities. Vincent has as 
keen an eye for hypocrisy as Michael has for a tautology, or David 
for a forged work of art. Common to all of you is the intense 
process of getting to know the realities which attract you. And 
that process, no matter what its level or how you evalue it, is an 
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agency of love, the soul’s one hunger and its own satisfaction... . 
That which moves you, that which preserves you, creates your 
dreams, heals your wounds, restores your peace of mind, is love. 
Love is the life of all things, love is the goal. 

** But though it is the one fact of the living world, and therefore 
the most important power in the world, it is also the most difficult 
to know. I speak for myself. The most difficult thing in the world 
to do is to love. It is our self, our private notions, that makes it 
so difficult to love. Self is as pervasive as water, as stubborn, as 
fluid. Unchecked, it submerges the highest aspiration, erodes the 
deepest wisdom. Unchecked, it destroys everything that is real, 
absorbs all things into itself. To pursue the metaphor, the fire 
of love alone can destroy the self. Of course, our love is crude 
and unskilful at first. It is full of pride and conceit. We fail in love 
again and again. We come to hate things that once we loved, and to 
hate things in that which we love. Imperfect because we are imperfect, 
our love hurts more often than it honours. Sometimes, having failed 
in love, we despise and revile our souls. We are unable to see that it 
is not the soul we must despise, but the unrealities in it, the ‘ private 
notions.’ I heard this account of love once from a wise man: 


Love, he said, is a beautiful child, created in the soul by God 
before time began. Its arms, that stretch out to you, are called 
Constancy. Its legs, that would run to you, are called Under- 
standing. 

One arm is called Humility, the other Service. They stretch 
out to you because you are the beloved : you it is they adore. 
With the arm of Humility, the armour of self-abandonment is 
forged. With the arm of Service, the needs of the beloved are 
gratified. 

Constancy needs both arms, for Humility without service breaks 
like a withered reed ; while Service without Humility soon 
comes to gratify a thousand masters. 

Of its legs, one is called Knowledge, the other Passion. By 
these, Love can scale the greatest peaks, explore the darkest 
caverns. Knowledge plots the course, foresees the obstacles, 
plans their defeat. Passion makes Knowledge work, inflames 
it, propels it. 

To serve our Beloved, the healthy functioning of each limb is 
necessary. It is these four limbs of love—Humility, Service, 
Knowledge, Passion—that kindle the fire of love, unveil the 
Object of our adoration, evoke our songs of praise. . 


““You may think the way of love austere. If so, you cannot 
see its truth, and therefore you must not flirt with it. When you do 
begin to love, however, you will thirst for that austerity, as an 
indispensable discipline in the progress of love. 

** Take care to discriminate between the real and the unreal, both 
in yourself and in the world. Ignore the mere promptings of your 
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self, your urges and compulsions to act. It is better to refrain from 
action than to act with the wrong motive. 

‘* Abjure the cult of personality. Seek no virtue in the helping 
of others ; do not desire to lead. That is a way to disaster. Recognise 
that you do not know how to help others, save as your free heart 
understands and wills. Give to the poor, help the infirm, console 
the bereaved, companion the lost, but only as they stumble across 
your path. Do these because the doing is ordinary, not extra- 
ordinary. Do not seek to practise virtue apart from your proper 
role in life. 

‘““ Consider not how wise you are, or how inspired, or how 
gifted. Keep your eyes firmly fixed on that which you love. Hold 
fast to it. Seek to understand the one Truth: that all life tends to 
love, that love is the life of all things. 

‘“* Cherish the beauties of language, but be wary of your own 
words. Whatever you may do, whatever you may create, in whatever 
way, keep it by you for a time before informing the world of it. 
Do not send it forth, a fledgling of the soul, to cry ‘I! I!’ But when 
you have done with it, withdraw it from the furnace of your mind 
with indifference, cast it out, and let it cool awhile, apart and 
unremembered.”’ 

While he had been speaking, since his eyes were closed, each of 
us had for the most part looked elsewhere than at him. Now that 
he had stopped speaking, we all looked on him, full of awe and a 
deep sense of the honour he was bestowing on us by speaking of 
matters that never before he had touched on. 

Now the afternoon had long since passed away, and night was 
slowly enveloping the world. The harbour lights shimmered in the 
dark. But for us three, it was no time, no place. For father had raised 
his hand: and time had stood still. He had opened his heart: and 
the world had disappeared. 

It was not however a mood to be borne for long by the young 
and immature. We all began to feel awkward ; left with our own 
selves, we were lost. Then Vincent broke the silence with a question: 
“Dad, how can we ever be certain that we do really love? and 
that it is not just mere infatuation or greed? How can we know? 
Can we ever be sure? ”’ 

‘““ The one answer I know was given to me by the wise man I 
mentioned before. His answer is very simple: ‘The essence of 
Love is adoration, not possession. The test of Love is duration, not 
ecstasy.” 

** Search your heart, be patient, expect nothing that you have 
not deserved. Time will prove the nature of your love. ... 

‘“*T have spoken much, too much. So I will be brief.and con- 
clude. Understand that within you are two warring wills: the 
will to create, and the will to destroy. You must recognise and 
overcome the will to destroy before you can love. You must destroy 
that will. In other words, you must destroy Death. But that will takes 
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many guises and is not to be underestimated. Once you are able to 
detect Death, you will be able to avoid it. You will be able then to 
centre your creative will upon the real. 

“The Real is One, the Real is the end for which you seek. To 
know it inwardly, to possess it inwardly, to enjoy it inwardly ; to 
be filled by it, to struggle no more in contemplation but be lost in 
it ; that is the one end. Avoid confusion when you love. Realise 
that the darts of love come from the Real alone. Pursue it without 
let, as it pursues you. Lay your self aside and wait upon it.” 

Our father was now visibly in pain and there was nothing to be 
done. His eyes were closed and he was alone, beyond the desire 
for our frail help or service. Yet, neither did we desire to do anything. 
What could we do for a man of his strength? The ‘ consciousness ’ 
that his words and his dying presence had created in us—of a 
‘Presence,’ vast, almost tangible, ‘ filling’ that small room in a 
way I cannot describe but yet remember ; that consciousness made 
his suffering and our griefs alike unreal. Only that insubstantial 
* Presence,’ which seemed as an infinite extension of our own beings, 
as an immeasurable ‘ ocean’ of being in which we were but mere 
specks of life ; only that seemed real. 

At the end, our father, looking at us calmly and unwaveringly, 
spoke his last words : ‘“‘ When at last you know the glory of Him, 
you will realise how little a thing death is, so vast a world is this in 
which we live.” 
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Grundtvig versus Kierkegaard 


LLEWELLYN JONES 


TWENTY-ROUND prize fight is an exciting spectacle, and 
Aitne fan who misses it will derive almost as much excitement 
and almost as much education in the art from a screen or television 
reproduction. But suppose the film to have been retouched so that 
the figure of one contestant is obliterated, and what you get will be 
not a prize-fight but a sort of solo dance. It will carry some excite- 
ment, some lesson perhaps about stance in boxing, but that will be all. 

Yet this is practically what has happened to the long war of 
religious and social ideals carried on between N. F. S. Grundtvig 
(1783-1872) and Soren Kierkegaard (1813-1835) which was fought 
in Denmark, and won in Denmark, on points, on practically every 
point, by Grundtvig, for we, in the English-speaking countries, see it 
not as a fight but a dance—a pas seul, by the loser, Kierkegaard. 

In other words, English-speaking, German-reading theologians 
have known about Kierkegaard all along, and even laymen have 
known about him for some thirty odd years through the translation 
in America of all his major works, whereas almost up to the present, 
the only exposition of Grundtvig’s views at book-length has been 
that by Noélle Davies, and the only translation of appreciable excerpts 
of his work, those quoted in Hal Koch’s Grundtvig, as translated by 
the present writer, with introduction and notes, in 1952. 

Meanwhile, in one synod of the Danish Lutheran Church in 
America, Grundtvig had always been a living influence, and one or 
two folk high schools had been established among its members. 
But this was in the days when services and church periodicals were 
largely in Danish, so that the direct influence on American culture 
was zero. In fact both this synod and the Danes at home were of the 
opinion that “* Grundtvig is not for export.” In the other Danish 
Lutheran synod, the emphasis, if not explicitly Kierkegaardian, was. 
at least “inner mission,”’ the trend more oriented toward pietism, 
conventicalism and so forth. The same cleavage holds in Denmark 
itself. As the Danes themselves express it, there are ““ happy Danes ” 
and “‘ holy Danes.” 

However, that is an excursus. My original interest in getting 
Grundtvig over into English was not in the struggle between types. 
of Danish Lutheranism, but in the war between aristocracy and 
democracy in education, between socialized religion and either 
authoritarian or solipsistic religion, between instrumentalism and. 
old-style idealisms or new-fangled existentialisms. That the insights. 
and impulses of one man could not only point in so many directions. 
but incarnate themselves in institutions and reforms in all those 
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directions may sound impossible, but it is a fact, one that we may 
watch evolving if we glance at his long and adventurous life-story. 

Grundtvig was born in South Seeland, the son and grandson 
of parish priests. He went to Latin school, emerged bored, a typical 
product of the Enlightenment, entered the University of Copenhagen, 
studied under Professor C. F. Hornemann, who, exasperated at 
a stupid exegesis of a Pauline passage, is said to have shouted at 
the student: ‘‘ The apostle was talking nonsense to begin with, but 
you have made it ten times worse.”’ As an undergraduate Grundtvig 
joined a volunteer corps : his country was at war with England. 
At graduation, he was a shallowly pretentious rationalist, a poor 
versifier, had only two genuine enthusiasms : a reverence for the 
spoken word. which his cousin Henrik Steffens’ lectures on German 
romanticism had inspired, and a lively extra-curricular interest in 
the Northern sagas. His first job was as tutor to the son of Major 
and Constance de Leth on the island of Langeland. 

Exactly what happened will never be known, since Grundtvig 
later destroyed all diary pages relating to the episode. Hal Koch 
specifically warns us not to take literally the picture given in Kai 
Munk’s play Egelykke (of which, see my translation in Modern 
Scandinavian Plays, New York, 1955). But there can be no doubt 
that Grundtvig fell violently, catastrophically in love with Constance 
Leth. She was intelligent, beautiful and vivacious. And, to put it 
mildly, she appreciated a tutor who could read poetry and discuss the 
latest books, even if outwardly still something of an uncouth and 
awkward rustic. Suppression of such a love, which Grundtvig was 
too honest to do anything but suppress, naturally caused agony, but 
out of it all came a sense of the intensity of life, a revelation of the 
potency of living far beyond anything even hinted at in German 
romanticism. 

The first fruit of this soul-shaking experience was a stinging 
satirical poem, Masquerade Ball in Denmark. He had left Egelykke, 
had renewed. his study of Northern mythology and in terms of it 
was now calling upon his countrymen to abandon their slack 
“ business as usual ”’ attitude in face of the war with England. He 
was recalling his countrymen not only to Christ but also to Odin : 

High Odin, white Christ, 

Settled is your dispute, 

Both sons of the All-Father. 

With our cross and with our sword 
Is your pyre here consecrate. 

At this point, Grundtvig’s ageing father asked him to return 
to Udby as his curate. Grundtvig said ‘“‘ No,” and said it again. 
He was living the pleasant life of a young scholar and writer in 
Copenhagen, had a part-time job teaching history in an academy, 
was really getting started. Then suddenly his Northern heroes failed 
him, he was stricken with a conviction of sin, passed through a 
depressive crisis, felt that only in the church would he find salvation. 
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But how could a rationalist in good conscience take ordination 
vows, assure the unlettered that they were perfectly safe in entering 
the church even though they could not judge the Biblical evidences? 
Grundtvig’s answer came to him in what he called his “ matchless 
discovery.”’ The church, as he now saw, was not founded on the 
word of the Bible. No, the Bible was merely the written record of 
the life of the church. Let Christians leave it to theologians and 
“higher critics’ to interpret the Bible. The Christian’s business 
was the church as a fact. Whenever and wherever you look at the 
church, what do you see? A group saying the Apostles’ Creed. 
Certain of Grundtvig’s supporters even came to regard this oldest 
creed as “ the little word from Our Lord’s own mouth,” among 
them Peter Christian Kierkegaard, Seren’s brother, later bishop of 
Aalborg. Repeated at Holy Communion, the Creed bound the 
members of one church generation to each other and to past genera- 
tions. At Baptism it carried the life of the church forward into the 
next generation. 

Quite naturally, when announced, this discovery aroused 
opposition. To Grundtvig’s opponents the doctrine that Christ 
was met by Christians only at the altar and that this spirit came 
only through communal oral repetition of the Apostles’ Creed 
seemed rank reaction. They even accused him of a half return to 
Rome. And Grundtvig had many opponents. He was not merely 
the most tactless of men but a born fighter. The full meaning of the 
““ matchless discovery ’’ was itself first announced in a critique of 
a scholarly theological work which he couched in such violent 
terms that its author successfully sued him for slander. 

Grundtvig’s first criticisms of the established church had pleased 
Soren Kierkegaard. But the developments arising from the matchless 
discovery were to end that pleasure. 

Soren Kierkegaard’s family came from Jutland. His father at 
the age of twelve, when a herdboy on the Jutland heath, had once 
in a fit of unbearable loneliness climbed to a little eminence, raised. 
his fist to the heavens and cursed God. There is no evidence that 
the curse reached God but much that it rebounded on Michael 
Pedersen Kierkegaard, who, although he became a prosperous 
Copenhagen merchant, never doubted that his worldly success was 
only God’s game with him: to raise him to the heights and from 
there plunge him into the abyss. In that expectation, Soren, his 
youngest son, was brought up. 

Like Peter Christian, the brother above mentioned, Seren was 
a sickly child. But the conditioning factors that dictated the form 
which his religious life was finally to take were complicated and are 
still obscure. First among them, however, was undoubtedly his 
father’s emphasis, during Soren’s childhood, upon his own sin in 
cursing God. The following comment by Seren appears in the 
Papers published in 1847: “ The dreadful thing for this man who 
as a little boy had herded sheep on the Jutland heath, had suffered 
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much, had gone hungry and been wretched, and had once stood ona 
height and cursed God—the dreadful thing was that he could still 
not forget that curse when he was eighty-two years old.’’ And we are 
told that Peter Christian, by then Bishop of Aalborg, burst into 
tears when he saw it and said : “* Yes, that was our father’s trouble 
and ours too.” 

Another factor is, however, emphasized in Johannes Hohlen- 
berg’s biography Soren Kierkegaard, recently published in an English 
translation by T. H. Croxall (Pantheon Press, New York). Namely, 
Seren’s discovery that the father to whom he had looked up as a 
tower of religious strength had all the time borne a tremendous 
burden of guilt. For, as dates would appear to show, his second 
wife, the mother of his children, had been seduced while a serving 
maid in his house, and while his first wife was still living (Hohlenberg, 
p.57 ff.). 

Then, too, of course, Soren himself led a life of dissipation at one 
time during his youth. There was a “lost week end” in a brothel which 
left him with no recollection of what he had done all those hours. 

But however complex the causation, the religious result was an 
almost solipsistic mysticism which led Vilhelm Gronbech, the Danish 
religious historian, to describe Kierkegaard as the last of the 
mediaeval mystics, a man who could only enjoy life after his soul 
had digested and transformed it, turned it into suffering and paradox, 
had even turned Regine Olsen, once his betrothed, into a Platonic 
symbol of the idea of eternal love. 

Kierkegaard, as a critic of the national church, became dis- 
illusioned about Grundtvig when he realised that on the positive 
side Grundtvig’s criticism was a call to more freedom and democracy 
in the church. Not that Grundtvig had suddenly waved a banner 
inscribed with any such words. No, at his ordination as curate, 
Grundtvig had preached a sermon condemning most of his fellow 
clergymen as rationalists, and. had scandalized all of them by 
publishing it. On his father’s death, he was not appointed successor 
in Copenhagen. He was not only without a pulpit, but practically 
boycotted as a guest preacher. All this chiefly because Grundtvig 
talked a more fundamentalist-sounding language than his colleagues, 
but also because in a sense he did not know what he was talking 
about, and there was no John Dewey to tell him! When Grundtvig 
announced. that Christ could be met only at the altar, and his spirit 
enter only through the spoken word, he was simply voicing the 
commonplaces of twentieth-century social psychology. To point our 
contrast, take the phrases : “‘ when two or three are gathered .. .” 
and “* our father who art in heaven.” Logically speaking, Kierkegaard 
could only have prayed: ‘‘ my father who art in heaven.” 

Again it was this social nature of Grundtvig’s thinking, linked 
as it also was with his intense patriotism, that caused him to repel 
the advances of the pietists later on, when he had finally held, and 
then resigned, a pulpit. And it was apparently in this act of refusing 
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to lead such a group that he first saw he must agitate for greater 
freedom within the national church itself. 

Technically his cause for refusing the pietists was that the basis 
of their separatism was a special interpretation of the written word 
of the Bible. In defense of his “‘ historical’? view of the church, 
Grundtvig once remarked that Christ did not come to earth to 
found “‘ the world’s largest and most pious reading circle.’ To us 
this remark will connote Christians all over the world splitting 
up into sects on grounds of Biblical interpretation: Romanist, 
Lutheran, Calvinist, Dutch Reformed, Puritan, Congregational, 
Unitarian. But the term “ reading circle”? would in Grundtvig’s 
day in Denmark have had specific reference to the dissenters, forced 
to meet in small groups because not allowed the use of church 
buildings. And Grundtvig could see that such “‘ free-lance ” Christi- 
anity would mean further and further fragmentation if the national 
church were not somehow jolted into relaxing its rigors. 

The first definite step toward freedom that Grundtvig advocated 
was the abolition of the ‘*‘ parish bond.’’ This ‘‘ bond” meant that 
if you belonged to Parish ‘A’ you must go to the Parish ‘A’ 
church for communion, marriage, the christening of your children, 
for burial. The pastor of Parish ‘ A’ might be a rationalist and you 
a believer in Biblical inerrancy, but even if the pastor of Parish * B’ 
were more to your liking, the bond denied you his ministrations. 
Like practically everything that Grundtvig advocated, this reform 
was in due course brought about. 

Grundtvig’s larger eventual triumph, the total renovation of 
both church and school, was however no mere sum of social approach 
and specific proposals. It was more as though Grundtvig had effected 
a sort of super-marriage between Christianity and Denmark. A 
marriage for which he might be said to have published the banns 
when he placed the following lines on the title page of the periodical 
Dannevirke which he began issuing in 1816: 

The bell in the Danish church 

Is the clanging shield of the sagas. 
To build the Danish bulwark 

It summons each bold Dane. 

Yet rings it true in the field 

Only when timed to churchly song 
Led by Thyra Danebod. 

Note that the sound of the church bell is not “like” the 
clanging of shields in warfare. It is that clang: the sound made 
by heroes in mortal combat. And its function is not universal, not 
the conventional function of Christianity, but, to judge by the 
mention of Thyra Danebod, a guarding of the German frontier. 
Thyra was the last pagan queen of Denmark. In 940 or so, while 
her husband Gorm the Old was fighting the Swedes, the Germans 
began advancing, and Queen Thyra earned her title of Danebod, 
“curer of Denmark,” by building the Dannevirke, a wall across 
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Slesvig, to hold them back. Grundtvig’s point therefore is, firstly, 
that Thyra’s exploit in saving the nation must still be performed 
today, but in Christian terms, and, secondly, that those terms will 
not be Christian unless they also express Thyra’s patriotism. 

This was, of course, a concept of Christianity utterly alien to 
Kierkegaard, who is reported to have said during an audience with 
Christian VIII: ‘“ Your majesty’s sole misfortune is that your 
wisdom and skill are too great and the country too small. It is a 
misfortune to be a genius in a market town.” Contrast this with 
what Grundtvig told Christian’s successor Frederik VII after a visit 
to England during the early stages of the Industrial Revolution, 
namely that he had better yield to the people’s demand for a Con- 
stitution, for democracy was on its way whether he liked it or not. 
And the king took Grundtvig’s advice. 

But there was a good deal more to it than that. The spoken 
word, the only word that “lives,” had by then already revitalized 
the church and must now vitalize education. Grundtvig’s great 
essay The School of Life had years before condemned the Latin- 
conducted schooling of his day and had sketched-in the “ folk high 
school.”’ Here the Danish language, Danish history, Danish legends, 
communal singing, were to be the foundation of an education which 
would be directed to young adults, primarily the sons of farmers 
and peasants, would help them to become articulate Danish citizens 
with a love for their country and an understanding of it. There were 
to be no text-books, no examinations. Instruction would be an oral 
give-and-take between teacher and student. Schools would be 
residential and would open when the farm work of the season was 
over. Strangely enough, the first such school to take actual form 
was in North Slesvig, in the year 1848, a bulwark against Germany, 
like Thyra’s, a defense of Danish culture and the Danish language 
if not of Danish soil. 

Such, to us, is the obliterated side of the long conflict between 
two personal points of view, the battle of Grundtvig versus 
Kierkegaard, of an ardent nationalist against an other-worldly 
philosopher, of a voluminous writer whose works as a whole lie 
locked in the Danish language, and an equally voluminous writer 
whose works we all can read. 

Grundtvig lived long enough to develop his ideas operationally 
and his final recommendations have stood the test of time. His 
educational contribution to Denmark is now Denmark’s contribution 
to the world. His nationalism could be a pattern for any nationalism, 
large or small. He fought when it seemed the thing to do, and so 
did his sons. But the essence of his nationalism was to regard Danes, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Hindus nominalistically, not as local vari- 
ations of a universal man, and to give language prime significance. 
And language was equally inseparable from man religiously. Pente- 
cost he interpreted as meaning that the Holy Spirit was to be 
mediated to each nation through its own tongue. 
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For certain current superstitions he might well be a sovereign 
remedy : the idea for instance that forward strides in society can 
only be conceived and carried through by liberals or radicals. 
Grundtvig himself was from some points of view a reactionary, but 
he spark-plugged the greater part of Denmark’s nineteenth-century 
reforms. And as for the Marxian class-struggle idea, when Grundtvig 
met with cultured-class opposition he did not appeal to the “ masses ” 
but to the uppermost class of all, namely the royal family. 

And I have still said nothing of the Grundtvig of literature, 
discoverer of Beowulf, translator of Saxo Grammaticus, interpreter 
of Northern mythology, romantic poet, hymn-writer. 

In closing, however, it may be of interest to note that although 
Grundtvig never cursed God as Kierkegaard’s father did, he could 
be pretty frank with Him, and to quote from a poem which in its 
balancing of the claims upon him of God and country may well be 
unique in world literature. ‘‘ Self-examination ’’ was written while 
his two sons were at the front : 


“Yes, to renounce one’s self, that is the thing 
That reaches bottom, separates soul from mind. 
This we should all of us do, yet no one can 
Who has not hidden in the Saviour’s hand. 
Look, this is love’s sacred riddle! 

See, it is godhead’s grace before grace.” 


As first written, the poem ended there. But two days later 
Grundtvig added these lines : 


‘* But—would not God have our hearts entire, 
Despite mother and father and wife? 
Should I not willingly sacrifice what is Danish 
To perfect a Christian life? 
Could I and would I to the Saviour’s glory 
Danishness on earth willingly forego? 


“No, not willingly, that must I confess, 
Even though I believe to me Jesus is all. 
Nowhere on earth could J turn me, 

If all the days of Danishness were done : 
My only hope, with God in heaven still, 
Cleansed, transfigured, the eternal to find.” 


Llewellyn Jones, a Unitarian Layman of Cambridge, Mass. was, 
before his retirement the Literary Editor of one of the major Chicago 
newspapers and later the Editor of “‘ The Christian Register.” 
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A critical review of The Case for Modern Man by 
Charles Frankel (Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1956), prepared for the 1957 Spring Retreat of the 
Greenfield Group of Unitarian Ministers meeting 
at Senexet House, South Woodstock, Connecticut. 


HARLES Frankel is a charmer who transmutes the abstruseness 

of modern philosophy into the blood and bone of relevant, 
incisive polemics. If Socrates was right that the primary function 
of a philosopher is to arouse the slumbering thought which lies 
within us, then Frankel, the chairman of the department of philosophy 
at Columbia University, stands in the Socratic tradition. Whether 
one accepts or rejects the theses of this book, the critical reader will 
have grappled with several basic issues confronting modern man. 
Here philosophic principles are stripped of ornamental technical 
jargon and applied to the urgencies of modernlife. Frankel’s sentences 
bite, and he rattles before he strikes; he rattles words of com- 
mendation for his esteemed enemies: Jacques Maritain, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Karl Mannheim and Arnold Toynbee. The reader, there- 
fore, enters an arena of contention for the mind of modern man. 

What is the pattern of attack and defense in Frankel’s case for 
modern man? First comes defense, critical defense of the revolution 
of modernity. Employing the classical liberal myth of Prometheus, 
Frankel immediately allies himself with the moderns who have 
celebrated, and not belittled, the portion of reason which man has. 
He at once declares his faith that, ‘The hopes with which our 
modern era began are still the hopes by which we may steer our 
course.’’ Nevertheless, this faith appears to him now to require 
both re-appraisal and restatement as a concrete social philosophy. 
The function of this book is to contribute to this end. It is primarily 
a polemical apology for liberalism which carries secondary currents 
of constructive thought with regard to the revolution of modernity, 
a revolution which to Frankel is identical with the ethos of secular 
liberalism. 

Like much of the literature of our day this apology takes as its 
initial point of orientation the contemporary demand for a map of 
decisive, formative, evocative historical events, i.e., a philosophy of 
history which presents a definite direction of development behind 
the flux of current happenings. After presenting a striking portrait 
of the positive values of a philosophy of history, Frankel sketches 
what he understands to be the enduring ideas and ideals of historic 
liberalism: (1) an engineering approach to social action; (2) a secular 
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approach to political and social affairs; (3) advocacy of democracy, 
with civil liberties guaranteed ; (4) accent upon voluntary associations; 
(5) predisposition in favor of reform; (5) acceptance of modern 
science as the source of man’s power to control his destiny; (7) faith 
in moral and political progress through empirical methods; and 
(8) emphasis upon continuous reconstruction of the liberal philosophy 
of history by each successive generation of liberals. These are the 
essential ideas and ideals of liberal culture which Frankel seeks to 
defend. Pivotal in his presentation are two further assumptions: 
first, the idea that reason stands above sect and party as an independ- 
ent agency in the organization and appraisal of a culture; and 
secondly, the belief that the current intellectual revolution, whose 
motif is the limitations of reason (expressing disenchantment with 
liberal culture), is symptomatic of a collective neurosis of our time. 
Moreover, Frankel assumes that present-day liberalism is divided 
against itself. As he puts it, ‘‘ On the level of fundamental principles, 
everything in liberalism seems to be in solution; on the practical 
program everything is fixed.’’ In other words, liberalism has lost 
its inner coherence and its outward vision. Reconstruction is 
required. 

Having made this sketch of the historic and contemporary 
situation of secular liberalism, Frankel then advances the four 
permanently valid theses of the liberalism he would defend in its 
name. These theses, inconspicuously located on page 47, become 
the battleground for his attacks upon Maritain, Niebuhr, Mannheim 
and Toynbee—each of whose work is, in turn, provocatively presented 
and then rigorously repudiated. Here are the four theses: (1) 
secularism is enough—secularism devoid of the religious vision is 
sufficient for interpreting human history and organizing human 
affairs; (2) man is indefinitely improvable, contemporary man’s 
rediscovery of persistent, ineradicable dimensions of such elements 
as pride being no more than an accident of our times; (3) objectivity 
is possible in the social sciences; and (4) social progress proceeds 
by piecemeal reconstruction of institutions, not by religious experi- 
ence. These four theses are considered by Frankel to be central in 
the liberal conception of history. For this reason he offers a critical 
comparison between these theses and the popular but contrasting 
theses of Maritain, Niebuhr, Mannheim and Toynbee. 

Now let us examine Frankel’s theses one by one. The first is 
that secular morality, which does not go beyond the sphere of 
temporal human interests, is sufficient for interpreting human history 
and for organizing human affairs. Insofar as this means a rejection 
of supernaturalism, Protestant liberals will readily agree. What 
Frankel implicitly does is to invoke the application of the Protestant 
principle of protest against Maritain’s idolatrous deification of a 
domesticated Absolute. So long as the argument is posed in this 
form, all Protestant liberals, secular liberals and religious liberals, 
will agree to fight Maritain on this point. Does this, however, 
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constitute a defense of Frankel’s first thesis? No! Suppose we 
juxtapose to Frankel’s first thesis not Maritain’s apology for an 
_ absolutist church but Alfred North Whitehead’s philosophical and 
religious ethics. See how the thesis crumples! 

What Frankel fails to see is that the driving force of the liberal 
ethos and ethics has come from religion, especially from that overt 
and covert prophetic religion known as Protestant secularism, 
described by Paul Tillich in The Protestant Era as a “‘ protest against 
ecclesiastical arrogance . . . a concrete protest against the sacred 
sphere and against ecclesiastical pride, a protest that is incorporated 
in secularism.”’ Historically, the liberal philosophy of history—as 
seen, for example, in its ethical demand for the democratization of 
institutional life—has come primarily from the radically protesting- 
affirming faith of the left-wing of the Reformation and the religion 
of the Age of Reason, no less than from their allies, modern science 
and capitalism. The consequence of Frankel’s blind spot is that he 
offers modern man a truncated ethics devoid of the religious vision. 
His secular liberalism is strangely empty of what Whitehead described 
in Religion in the Making as “ the vision of something which stands 
beyond, behind, and within, the passing flux of immediate things; 
something which is a remote possibility, and yet the greatest of 
present facts; something that gives meaning to all that passes; and 
yet eludes final apprehension; something whose possession is the 
final good, and yet is beyond all reach; something which is the ulti- 
mate ideal, and the hopeless quest.”’ 

The second thesis which Frankel defends (against Toynbee and 
Niebuhr) is ‘‘ the indefinite perfectibility of man,’? and he arrays 
convincing long-run claims to the truth of the thesis. The crux 
of the issue, however, is not the truth or falsity of the thesis as such 
but whether or not such a thesis, standing alone, is sufficient. Frankel 
never seems to grasp the heart of the problem, the tendency for 
belief in the indefinite perfectibility of man to become romantic 
fantasy and dangerously irrelevant utopianism unless this faith 
accepts also the countervailing thesis of realistic recognition of the 
inescapable propensities of man as man for such evils as idolatrous 
devotion to self, class, nation, church, race, the world as it is, or 
the world as it can be. 

While one may be wisely skeptical of the too rigorously cyclical 
determinism of Toynbee, one evades only at perilous cost the fact 
that all social organizations, all cultures, are finite and that all such 
gestalts do in truth emerge, evolve and wane. The “ indefinite 
perfectibility ’’ of any given man or any specific culture stands ever 
qualified by the irremovable fact of tragedy. If we would be faithful 
to life, we must perennially insist upon both the dimension of open 
possibilities for growth presented by Frankel and the ineluctable 
reality of tragedy presented by Niebuhr and Toynbee. Sheer faith 
in man’s improvability is the seedbed of illusion; sheer tragic realism 
is the hothouse of ruthless tyranny. Modern democratic liberalism 
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ever lives upon the boundary where faithful hope and honest doubt 
unite. Far more profound, therefore;than the secular liberal social 
philosophy of Frankel is the critical religious liberalism of the 
hopeful realist who said, ‘‘ Man’s capacity for justice makes 
democracy possible; but man’s inclination to injustice makes 
democracy necessary.’ Those are, of course, the words of Frankel’s 
béte noir, Reinhold Niebuhr. 

The third thesis of Frankel is that objectivity is possible in the 
social sciences: ‘‘ It is meaningful to speak of such a thing as objective 
truth in the study of history and human society.’’ Here Frankel 
whips Mannheim, declaring that “this notion that we are all 
participants in what happens in human history, and that there can 
therefore be no such thing as objectivity about history, is the central 
theme, and the central problem, in Mannheim’s philosophy of 
history.”’ 

Let us agree with Frankel both that relative objectivity about 
history is possible and necessary and that passion for objectivity 
is characteristic of normative liberalism. What follows? Just this: 
that Karl Mannheim thoroughly accepts this thesis of liberalism! 
When the lash of criticism is finally withheld from Mannheim’s 
back, we find he is in truth a Titan of the liberal ethos. The elemental 
thrust of Mannheim’s work was reconstruction of objective investi- 
gation in the social sciences, as Louis Wirth clearly and accurately 
indicated in his preface to the translation of Mannheim’s Ideology 
and Utopia. 

What then is the real issue here? It is not so much the question 
of whether or not objectivity is possible in the study of history and 
society, but rather the question of the degree of adequacy of scientific 
objectivity itself as a guide for human action in history. The issue 
is that scientific reason is lured and driven by ends it serves such as 
wealth, war, power, status, love, beauty, truth, wholeness, peace. 
These ends are, ideally, consistent with creative reason; and, indeed, 
the choice of goals may, in no irrelevant sense, be guided and clarified 
by critical reason. The task of the liberal is to keep the intrinsically 
non-rational ends which guide scientific research under the critical 
scrutiny of more than scientific or technical reason. Otherwise, 
these ends rapidly become irrational allies of fanatical devotion. 

The irony here is that with respect to the work of reconstructing 
an adequate culture, Mannheim, the scientist, remains a more 
reliable guide than Frankel, the philosopher who presents a passionate 
apology for piecemeal reconstruction through application of the 
scientific method. 

This leads us to Frankel’s final thesis: the belief that a society 
can be approached in terms of its parts, and that it does not have 
to be understood or remade all of a piece and all at once; the belief 
that social progress proceeds by the piecemeal reconstruction of 
human institutions and not by spiritual conversions, moral appeals 
for a change of heart, or the sudden intervention of external powers. 
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That social reconstruction does in fact proceed through basic 
changes in limited areas of society and culture no one, to my know- 
ledge, seriously denies. If this were the brunt of the thesis, Toynbee 
could plead “* not guilty ’”’ to the charges Frankel makes against him. 
The import of the thesis, however, is not the positive assertion that 
it contains but its explicit limitation and negation. Here we return 
to Frankel’s attack upon the religious vision, the vision of the whole 
which can guide the work of reconstruction in specific areas of life. 
Instead of offering a creative role, an ultimately integrative role, to 
religion (whether religion be considered a cultural force operating 
within or without institutional religion—or both of these and more 
besides), Frankel just says “‘ No!” to religion as a basic factor in 
social reconstruction. In the last resort he proves to be a mere 
negative supernaturalist, a supernaturalist operating in reverse gear. 

With respect to religion we find Charles Frankel to be a dis- 
tinguished exemplar of the fallacy of the lonely third. Repeatedly 
he reduces liberalism to but a part, a single third, of its essential 
character as a cultural Gestalt. Again and again he affirms one 
element of the liberal ethos by repudiating or ignoring two other 
elements which most properly complement and qualify the first. 
It is as if one were to be so enamoured with the simple beauty of 
a straight line that he felt called to wrench this line from the other 
two sides of a triangle which contains it. Or better still, it is as if 
one were so delighted with the creative intensity of the color yellow 
that he felt compelled to denounce the intrinsic worth of other 
primary colors, blue and red. In just such a manner Frankel 
presents a powerful case for secular experience and values, but he 
Tejects the no less valid case for religious experience and values. 
Therefore, he automatically rules out of court the most relevant 
possibility of all: liberal religious secularism, which creatively fuses 
“secular ’’ protest and “ religious ’’ affirmation, individual freedom 
and corporate discipline, scientific analysis and mystical awareness, 
prophetic social action and sacramental celebration. Similarly, 
Frankel effectively asserts the truth of the essential goodness of man, 
but he repudiates the complementary truth of men’s inevitably 
tragic finiteness and alienation. Therefore, he sees one part of man 
but not the whole. In like manner Frankel asserts the truth of 
relativity, but he evidently opposes or ignores any and _ all 
conceptions of absoluteness. Therefore he does not understand 
the possibility of that dynamic integration of relative and absolute 
aspects of reality on which the next phase of history depends. In 
his captivity to the fallacy of the lonely third, Charles Frankel not 
only fails to present a reliable case for modern man; he also radically 
distorts the view of all four thinkers who are the targets for his 
attacks. Evidence is at hand to indicate that liberalism of the one- 
third variety has failed to learn the first lesson taught by the 
tragedies of our times, that our task is reconstruction in accordance 
with a vision of the whole. Therefore, to the degree that Frankel’s 
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secular liberalism is adopted in America, there is reason to expect 
a resurgence of ecclesiastical and secular forms of idolatry and 
reaction. Neither ancient man nor modern man could long settle 
for the spiritual vacuum of the one-third mentality. Rather than be 
starved in spirit, man ever and again is willing to surrender his 
freedom to new tyrannies of church and state and other lesser goods, 
despite the idolatrous nature of their distorted visions of the whole. 

What then is our general conclusion? Briefly this: Frankel 
awakens us to the need for a consistent, coherent, adequate and 
applicable liberal religious philosophy of history. He illustrates the 
frailty of mere secular liberalism and points up the demand for setting 
secular liberalism’s affirmations within a wider, deeper, longer, higher 
context which at once qualifies and expands each affirmation, each 
thesis. 

Next, it is important to note that The Case for Modern Man 
(except for the chapter on Maritain) airs a quarrel within the historic 
and contemporary family of liberalism. Frankel never seems truly 
to see this, but stripped of its enticing polemics, his book carries 
forward several steps the ongoing debate between secular liberals 
and religious liberals, with the author regularly championing the 
secular cause. It is important to underline the family nature of this 
defense of the revolution of modernity against its critics—the more 
so since Frankel gives little evidence of awareness of this pervasively 
domestic quality of the quarrel. He mistakenly writes as if he were 
the defender of liberalism against its illiberal enemies who do not 
accept the revolution of modernity. Actually, Niebuhr, Mannheim 
and Toynbee are—like Frankel himself—essentially penetrating 
apologists who restate the case for modern man. They, too, are not 
only judicious critics of historic liberalism but among the finest 
defenders of its essential spirit. 

Finally, it must be said that Frankel’s plea for objectivity is 
sounded by an accurate, though false, voice. Almost every sentence 
of Frankel’s critique of Niebuhr, Mannheim and Toynbee has the 
ring of truth and justice; yet Frankel ignores the overall system of 
each of these thinkers, the overall view which includes the issue 
seized upon by Frankel but which sets it in a vaster, qualifying 
framework. Frankel correctly describes the elephant’s tusk and its 
defects but blindly fails to see the full animal. Up to a point this 
book is brilliantly true; yet, essentially, it falsifies both the facts and 
the meaning of the facts of history. The book is provocative; it is 
not profound. 
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